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our breadbasket is only six 


Nature worked double-shift 
for thousands of years to build the 
rich layer of topsoil that produces our 
wheat and corn and cotton. The stand- 
ard of living that makes America the 
best fed, best clothed nation in history 
is only six inches deep. 

That’s why soil erosion is a national 
calamity. Ancient civilizations, now 
buried beneath deserts, tell what hap- 


» pens when topsoil goes. So does China, 


where erosion has made starvation 
commonplace. The “good earth” that 
muddies our own streams is beefsteak, 


milk, bread, dresses and shoes — lost 
forever. 

Nearly two-thirds of our crop and 
grazing land has already lost part or 
all of its topsoil. We have left some 
460 million acres of good farm land 
— enough to maintain our present 
standard of living if we keep it. 

One effective method of fighting 
crosion is terracing, which for storm 
water to run off so slowly it can’t 
carry away soil. And a standard tool 


CATERPILLAR 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


inches deep 


for building sound terraces is the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Grader. Its 
dependable power and traction, ease 
of operation and big blade capacity 
make it an ideal unit for terracing. 

You today, and your children and 
grandchildren of tomorrow, can thank 
the foresight of conservation men and 
the efficiency of proved machines for 
saving the six inches of fertility on 
which you live. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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ENGINES 

TRACTORS 

MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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View of Waikiki Beach, Honolulu, noted for its wonderful climate. 


~ ENJOY JUNE COMFORT ALL WINTER LONG? 












That’s exactly what people do when they install 
American Blower heating units. 


And you can profit by it! Here’s how: 


Just try installing quiet-operating, space-saving 
American Blower Vertical or Venturafin Unit Heaters 
on your next industrial or commercial heating job. 
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You will find they build satisfaction through such 
advantages as: (1) More comfortable final tempera- 
a tures; (2) Better heat diffusion; (3) Lower power 
, consumption; (4) Fans and motors completely enclosed New Vertical Unit Heater New Venturafin Unit Heater 
in heater housing; and (5) Certified capacity ratings. 
They’re rated for sound, too! 





American Blower Unit Heaters are available for 
prompt delivery. They eliminate guesswork and enable (~ 
bi you to do any job with the minimum of units. 











Act today! Ask your heating contractor or consult 


{ the nearest American Blower Branch Office for data. A ME R | C A N B LOW E R 
¥ 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO P os 


% Division ot American Rapiator & Standard Sauitary CORPORATION 
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The Sheraton-Biltmore 
Providence 


The Detroit Sheraton 


PASSPORT TO HOSPITALITY 
ti 22 Umea Cit 


Of course you are always welcome at any or all of the 28 Sheraton 
Hotels — but it does simplify matters instantly if you are the 


holder of a Sheraton Credit Card. 


By teletype— by phone — it immediately identifies you as one of 
the Sheraton regulars. And remember, your nearest Sheraton hotel 
is the only “frontier” you have to cross. Just contact that hotel 
for prompt information — by teletype —as to availabilities and 
reservations in all the hotels in the group. 


For those special privileges and consideration conferred by a 
Sheraton Credit Card, just address: Public Relations Department, 
Sheraton Corporation of America, 5 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHERATON HOTELS 


BOSTON The Copley Plaza PITTSBURGH The Sheraton 
The Sheraton eae The Sheraton 

-R; UFFAL The Sheraton 

NEW YORK ee ae The Sheraton 
The Russell CHICAGO The Sheraton 

ST. LOUIS The Sheraton 

me hipen ™ The Sheraton BROOKLINE, Mass. The Beaconsfield 
HILADELPHIA The Sheraton WORCESTER, Mass. The Sheraton 
Penn-Sheraton —_ PITTSFIELD, Mass. The Sheraton 

BALTIMORE Sheraton - Belvedere SPRINGFIELD, Mass. The Sheraton 
WASHINGTON The Sheraton NEW BRITAIN, Conn The Sheraton 
AUGUSTA, Ga. Sheraton-Bon Air ANNAPOLIS, Md. Carvel Hall 







SHERATON RESORT HOTELS 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. Sheraton Plaza (Open year round) 
RANGELEY, Me. Rangeley Lakes Hotel 































LETTERS 


Interpreter, Stalin, and Molotoff 


The Stalin Cover 


I can’t resist this. Your Stalin cover on 
your Aug. 16 issue and your exposition 
thereof on page 7... One of the men 
facing Stalin, you identify as Molotoff, the 
other as an official Soviet interpreter. It 
springs to eye and mouth, ergo, that, as 
some have suspected, Stalin and Molotoff 
don’t speak the same language. 


J. E. Coserty 
Tujunga, Calif. 


> Re your issue of Aug. 16, must you use 
that ------ Stalin on your cover every few 
weeks? 

H. V. Grimes 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


> Stalin is causing ue enough headaches 
without your publicizing him via your 
cover. 


ARNOLD PiITMON 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Joseph Stalin, who had not previously 
appeared on a NEWSWEEK cover in 46 
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|| YES,1T8 ‘GOOD-BY FOREVER" TO GARBAGE / 
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" DISPOSALL MEANS 
t GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE 
“ AUTOMATICALLY ! 
off 
se @ New kitchen marvel, The General Electric Disposall,* shreds all food waste—washes it down the drain 
Cw ' 
Imagine! Your home rid of garbage 
, forever. A cleaner, more healthful, more 
sanitary home! 
Imagine! Countless footsteps saved 
1e8 each day—with food waste disposed of 
yur immediately, right in the sink, before it 
can become odorous, harmful, pesty 
garbage! 
Just see—in the pictures below—how 
; simply, efficiently the Disposall works 
: 16 ... Once you’ve scraped all food waste, 1, Out of sight, under the sink, the 2. Protecting cover on sink drain 





Disposall looks like this. A sim- 
ple appliance that fits most any 
sink, it has a capacity ample for 
food waste from any one meal 
for an average family. 


is locked with twist to left, once 
waste is scraped into drain open- 
ing. Notice openings in the cov- 
er, for clean, flushing water to 
enter the Disposall as it works. 


NOTE: 


For the perfect laborsaving com- 
bination, the Disposall can be 
teamed up with a General Electric 
Dishwasher in a complete Electric 
Sink! General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


even rinds and bones, into the drain. 
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‘a 3. Turning on cold water automat- 4, Disposall’s swirling action helps 5, You'll agree with Disposall users 

: e ically starts the General Elec- keep drains clean. It’s the mod- who say: “It’s my favorite kitch- D | S p 0 S A [ [ 

; ‘4 tric Disposall. Food waste is ern, easy, sanitary way to dis- en appliance.” “I’d never give 

: \" shredded into tiny particles, pose of all food waste in your it up.” “It saves me 32 minutes *General Electric’s registered trade- 








flushed into sewer or septic tank, 


home .. . immediately. 


aday.”’“Sosanitary.”’ “Perfect.” 


mark for its food-waste appliance, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








*... HOW CAN A MAN AS CLEVER as he 
be so blind about his appearance? Seems like 
he never combs his hair. It’s so dull. . . and 
dry looking. And that loose dandruff! Sure 
signs of Dry Scalp. I think I’ll tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic.” 


Hair looks beryvér... 
scalp teels bervér... 
when you check 
Dry Scalp 





WHAT AN IMPROVEMENT! His hair looks 
neat and well-groomed now, and so can 
yours—when you use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
A few drops a day make the difference. 
Hair looks better. Scalp feels better. Loose 
dandruff is checked. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. It’s grand also with massage before 
every shampoo. It’s double care . . . both 
scalp and hair . . . and more economical, too. 


Vaselin 


TRADE MARK (RK 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package — out now! 
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LETTERS 








weeks, will reappear when the news war- 


rants. NEWSWEEK covers reflect news 


values, not popularity contests. 


Eccles’s Exceptions 


In the interest of accuracy, I must take 
exception to your Aug. 9 references to me 
as (1) an “Administration mourner” and 
(2) “Democratic member of the Federal 
Reserve Board.” 

As to (1), this Administration did not 
appoint me but deposed me as chairman at 
the first opportunity. Moreover, the Board 
is an independent agency of Congress . . . 

As for (2), the board is not bipartisan 
but nonpartisan. And as for myself, I might 
correctly be considered an Independent and 
erstwhile Republican, but not a Democrat. 


M. S. Eccies 
Washington, D.C. 


Not wanting to quibble, Newsweek bows 
to Mr. Eccles’s definition of his own role. 
But, in fairness, it must add: (1) He was 
appointed Federal Reserve chairman by 
Roosevelt and continued as a board mem- 
ber, though not chairman, under Truman; 
(2) he left the GOP in 1932, has since 
served in key spots under Democratic Ad- 
ministrations, and has contributed to the 
Democratic campaign funds. 


Pro and Con Hazlitt 


I sincerely wish Mr. Truman would care- 
fully read Henry Hazlitt’s “Will Inflation 
Stop Inflation?” (Newsweek, Aug. 9). 


A. G. Massimi1ano, M.D. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


> Mr. Hazlitt . . . scales heights of ab- 
surdity that have not even been attempted 
in his field in some time .. . 


ALLAN STEVENSON 
New York City 


Radio Inflation 


... I dislike appearing naive, but would 
you please explain the statement in the 
first paragraph of the article, “U.S. to the 
World” (Newsweek, Aug. 16) which says: 

. as it crackles in twenty languages for 
271% hours each day ...” Till recently, I 
have had the impression that there are 
only 24 hours each day. Have the number 
of minutes per hour also increased? 

Periiaps this is only one more distressing 
result of inflation, and might just possibly 
rate a Congressional investigation. Who 
knows? 

SuHevpon I. WoLrson 

East Paterson, N. J. 


The inflation investigators would soon 
learn that the Voice of America often 
broadcasts two or more programs simul- 
taneously. Hence, total daily program out- 
put: 27% hours. 


Olympic Foot-Pounds 


*Tain’t fair. Your Aug. 23 Sports de- 
partment shows the 4-foot-8 De Pietro 
lifting a total of 677% pounds in three 















Acme : 


Too short for fairness? 


De Pietro: 


tests to win the Olympic bantamweight 
championship. Anyone that small doesn’t 
have to lift the weight as high as a ban- 
tamweight—like me—who stands 5 feet 4. 
There’s quite a difference in the energy 
expended. 


Harry Y. McGratu 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To be technical, 451.6 foot-pounds. 
Olympic judges aren’t that technical. 


Planes and Bolts 


The article by John E. Thompson in re- 
gard to flying the Berlin Corridor is very 
interesting. But people have been led to 
believe planes being struck by lightning 
just doesn’t happen. What’s the dope? 
Russian discovery of a secret weapon? 


C. G. AUSTIN 
Mexico, D. F. 


No; it’s nature’s weapon, though not a 
very effective one against metal planes. 
Aircraft flying through thunderstorms have 
been struck by lightning (NEWSWEEK, 
June 21) but not seriously damaged. 
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152 West 42 Street 
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A fine car made even 
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> Thousands Won’t Look At Another Car! 
An amazing number of people buy Pontiacs This year, Pontiac offers the great General 
time and again—for they have learned that Motors Hydra-Matic Drive*—and it is the 
Pontiac gives them precisely what they want. world’s lowest-priced car to provide this sen- 
Th * 7 / sational contribution to safety, driving ease 
on ey know that, year after year, Pontiac is ing sparkling performance. 
= always begutiful—always individual in appear- . 
ance. They know it is always easy to drive, Yes—this year, or any other year—you would 
-_ be wise to choose a Pontiac. For once you own 
always comfortable, always safe. They know f Roa git 
— Sb te seemeteannd Gen demeaialiiie a Pontiac, we feel sure you will join the 
P ssi y° thousands who don’t even look at another car! 
0 They know, too, that many new things will be neste somes So ae ee sae he ae —— — Luxe 
brought first to the low-price field by Pontiac. DUitiv@iiwwtitinigwla- 
- PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Tried these new ways to keep cool? 
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VENTILATED awnings and lawn umbrellas can’t be beat for keep- 
ing cool in summer heat. Why? Because they’re made of Kaiser 
Aluminum. Result: Amazing coolness. Plus smart good looks. 





THESE VENETIAN BLINDS fasten on the outside, keep you cooler on 
the inside. Again, Kaiser Aluminum is the choice over all other 
materials — because it reflects the sun’s heat, assures beautiful, 
long-lasting appearance. (Also note the window frames. They 
can’t warp, rot, shrink or rust, and will stay beautiful for 
generations— because they’re made of Kaiser Aluminum!) 


For another dependable source... choose 


Kaiser Aluminum 


product of Permanente Metals Corp. 





FOR NAMES OF MANUFACTURERS MAKING THE PRODUCTS ABOVE, WRITE: PERMANENTE 


Plus lightness, strength, long life, freedom from rust. This 
combination of advantages explains why Kaiser Aluminum 
has succeeded other materials in countless new applications. 

















SOMETHING UNIQUE in cooling systems is this good-looking evap- 
orative air conditioner. It can be installed easily in whatever 
window you choose. And because it’s made of Kaiser Aluminum 
it has an extra value both to you avd the manufacturer. To you, 
because it’s light, strong, durable, decorative and rust-proof. 
To the manufacturer, because aluminum is so easily fabricated. 





COLD FACTS FOR MANUFACTURERS 


These products can only suggest the wide 
variety of applications to which Kaiser 
Aluminum is being put by literally thou- 
sands of manufacturers. 


They've found that Kaiser Aluminum is 
ideal for almost every type of manufac- 
turing operation. That it can be formed, 
drawn, spun, brazed, welded. That it can 
be painted or polished, or finished in al- 
most any way. 





What's more, they know they can rely on 
Kaiser Aluminum for consistent quality 
and absolutely dependable deliveries. May 
we show you what we mean? 





PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT. N-8, CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION, KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND 12, CALIF, 
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For Your Information 


COVER BABY: That Aug. 9 cover baby has aroused a sur- 
prising amount of comment. It was selected after a parade 
of baby pictures that had the editors feeling (and perhaps 
acting) like the judges at a real diaper derby. When word 
got around that NEWSWEEK was seek- 
ing a photo to illustrate its report on 
the rapidly mounting birth rate, color 
shots streamed in from amateurs and 
professionals, staff members and out- 
siders. Only after a series of elimina- 
tions did the choice narrow down to 
Linda Miller in beach attire. 

The choice made a hit. Readers 
have been writing for reprints, and 
the American Library Service wants to use the picture as a 
cover illustration for a new book on babies. For readers who 
still want reprints, we have a moderate number of copies of 
the actual cover with blank backs—making them suitable 
for trimming, cutting, and framing. . 





Hoban—Guillumette 


CRUSADE: In stark contrast to healthy, happy American 
babies are the 230,000,000 children over the world even now 
going hungry as an aftermath of the war. The American 
Overseas Aid-United Nations Appeal for Children is ap- 
proaching the end of its $60,000,000 campaign, still far short 
of its goal. Even $10, it says, will help greatly to keep one 
child alive for a year. Contributions should go to crusADE 
FOR CHILDREN, New York City. 


‘VITTLE’ RIVALRY: When Berlin Bureau Chief John Thomp- 
son flew the Berlin corridor (Newsweek, July 19) aboard a 
C-54 of the “snowball squadron” from Alaska, he reported 
the pilot’s remark that the “snowball squadron” was “the 
best on Operation Vittles.” Subsequent letters from abroad 
challenged this and mirror the heated rivalry among the five 
squadrons—from Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Texas, 
and Alabama—which are now flying the run. The standings 
of the squadrons are posted daily on a big bulletin board in 
Berlin, and one indignant airman protests: “The Alaskan 
outfit is not even in second place . . . It is only fair that the 
honors go to the deserving.” We agree but feel that all fliers 
in all squadrons are deserving for the inspiring way they 
have carried out the biggest air lift in history. 


TRUK TRUCE: For a refreshing account of the elimination of 
war—by baseball, of all things—special attention is called to 
the report on page 69. It tells of the findings of an anthro- 


‘ pological expedition on the Pacific islands of Truk. 


THE COVER: Symbolizing the Palestine strife that has upset 
the peace of an already jittery world is the Arab Legion of 
Trans-Jordan, formed in 1920 to bring order to the desert 
frontiers of that British mandate. 
When Trans-Jordan became an inde- 
pendent kingdom in 1946, the Legion 
—still employing British officers and 
drawing a British subsidy—was the 
most effective Arab force in the Middle 
“ast. Though more inclined to reach a 
settlement with the Jews than are 
other Arab groups, King Abdullah and 
his Legion have spearheaded the Arab 
forces, with mechanized units supplementing such cavalry 
troops as shown in this Transatlantic photo. For a report on 
the Arabs’ diminishing prospects of success against the less 
colorful but mounting forces of Israel, see page 32. 
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NOW...take this Handy Way 
to Count anything_ 
you want! 


feeder-Rool 


GET AN ACCURATE “RULE OF THUMB” on any- 
thing you want to count, from poles to people... with 
this compact precision instrument (shown actual size). 
It’s quicker than a pencil...more reliable than your 


memory... and can be comfortably carried in your 
pocket at all times. 


Every time you press the thumb-lever, another-count 
is added, all the way up to 10,000. Then turn the 
knurled knob once, and all figures reset to zero. This is 
the “counter of countless uses’”’...an indispensable daily 
companion for anyone concerned with figures. Get a 
Veeder-Root Hand Tally today...or order it direct. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, 
: Croydon, Surrey 


YOUR HAND TALLY WILL COUNT: — 
Traffic - Packages - Livestock .- Inventories - Phone Calls - Poles « Trees 
Shrubs - Tickets - Attendance at Games and other events - Restaurant 
Equipment Stocks - Idle Machi:.2s in Plants - or anything else you may want 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Secretary of State Marshall has assigned 
his special assistant Charles Bohlen, the 
Russian expert, to keep John Foster 
Dulles and Senator Vandenberg up to date 
on international developments. Marshall 
gives personal attention to this task when 
he has the time . . . The staff of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, which bottled up the 
House-approved Mundt-Nixon bill, is 
drafting variations of the Communist- 
control measure. In revised form it’s re- 
garded as certain of passage by the next 
Congress . . . The Administration is dan- 
gling a dozen “Little Cabinet” jobs as 
political bait for the aggressive support of 
Truman’s reelection. Four are in the Labor 
Department and one each in the Com- 
merce, Treasury, State, and Agriculture 
Departments. Resignations soon will open 
up four other sub-Cabinet posts . . . No 
matter how the election runs, Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark is planning to resign 
to open a law office in Washington. 


Displaced Persons Operation 

Without fanfare, the new Displaced Per- 
sons Commission is being set up in Wash- 
ington and soon will begin operations. 
Here is the way it will work: U.S. citizens 
would send the names of relatives and 
friends among Europe’s DP population to 
the commission, along with the usual de- 
tails about how they could be cared for 
if entrance to this country were approved. 
The commission then will send investiga- 
tors to Europe to make a background and 
character check of each person and, if 
satisfied, will suggest to the local U.S: 
embassy or legation that a visa be issued. 
However, the State Department agency 
will make an independent inquiry and de- 
cision on the visa. The commission has no 
authority over visas. The reason why each 
applicant will be double-checked is that 
both the State Department and the com- 
mission are fearful that Soviet spies may 
enter under the arrangement. 


Reclamation and Politics 

You can expect the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Reclamation Bureau and its offi- 
cials to be in the middle of hot campaign 
controversy that could easily decide the 
November election in many of the seven- 
teen Western States. GOP speakers will 
emphasize the Reclamation was given a 
record appropriation by Congress. But 
just before the election the agency will lay 
off 1,000 or more of its employes in the 
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Western States and will announce plans 
to halt work on some projects and slow 
down the work on others. Administration 
speakers will blame this condition on 
restrictions written into the agency’s ap- 
propriation act by the GOP Congress. 
Reclamation officials hint that work on 
the Grand Coulee Dam and the Missouri 
Valley projects will be retarded unless 
Congress votes additional funds. 


Congressional Alert 

Top congressmen are aware that Con- 
gress might be recalled “at any time” to 
deal with the critical foreign situation. 
Republican leaders, before leaving Wash- 
ington, left confidential instructions with 
trusted staff members. The architect of the 
Capitol was told not to proceed with any 
major repairs during the recess. Senate and 
House chambers, committee rooms, and 
offices are being kept in constant readiness. 
The GOP chiefs fully recognized that 
crisis with Russia easily might develop 
while the U.S. apparently was preoccu- 
pied with domestic political affairs. 


GI Insurance Dividends 

Top-level instructions have gone out to 
Veterans Administration officials at least 
to send “notices of intent” to pay GI in- 
surance dividends to some 16,000,000 
veterans prior to the November election. 
Cash payments, however, won't be made 
for another twelve to eighteen months be- 
cause of the complex bookkeeping in- 
volved. Dividend payments are expected 
to total between $1,500,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000, payable pro rata to every 
second-world-war veteran who holds or 
ever held a policy for three months or 
more. Actually, only 5,500,000 policies still 
are in force. The dividends, based on ex- 
cess premium payments accumulated in 
the insurance fund, will average 25 to 40% 
of the total amount each veteran paid in 
premiums. 


National Notes 

The Civil Service Commission is quietly 
investigating charges that employes of the 
U.S. Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission in Ten- 
nessee were forced to contribute part of 


their salaries to the Crump political 
machine . . . One reason the Navy refused 


to provide White House correspondents 
with an escort vessel to accompany Tru- 
man on his Potomac cruise was that it 
didn’t want to be accused of using Federal 
funds to further the Commander-in-Chief’s 
political campaign . . . The exact date may 
be kept secret, but Howard Hughes now 
intends to take his gigantic flying boat off 


the water for its first real test flight within 
the next few weeks . . . Correspondents 
who lost their lives during the war will be 
memorialized in the Pentagon Building 
with photographs lining the walls of the 
working press room. 
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Trends Abroad 

Czechoslovakia’s entire export-import 
business will be handled by six new or- 
ganizations under control of the Com- 
munist-dominated government _ starting 
Sept. 1. All independent foreign-trading 
firms are winding up their affairs . . . The 
Polish Government may stage a series of 
spectacular political trials on charges of 
anti-Communist activity before 1939. The 
first trial of this kind, which is to serve 
as test of public reaction, is currently be- 
ing held in Grudziadz . . . The Army is 
pressing for U.S. adoption of a_ policy 
of by-passing the Far Eastern Commission 
in the future administration of Japan . . . 
Although the U.S. Army has agreed to act 
as their procurement agent, the Chinese 
still feel the Administration is dragging its 
feet on fulfilling the $125,000,000 appro- 
priation for military aid to China, The 
Chinese point out that under the terms 
of the appropriation the entire sum must 
be spent by March. 


European Military Alliance 

Exploratory talks with Britain, France, 
and the Benelux countries on U.S. mili- 
tary support of a Western European alli- 
ance are proceeding quietly in Washington. 
Western European representatives and 
State Department officials are working on 
the draft of an agreement that would be 
acceptable to the Europeans as well as to 
the U.S. Congress. Because of the many 
details involved, this probably will not be 
completed before January. For example, 
the State Department wants the alliance 
broadened to bring in the Scandinavian 
countries. Meanwhile a U.S. military com- 
mittee has gone to London to discuss de- 
tails with a five-power military committee, 
but no promises are being made at 
this stage. 


Soviet Secrets 

An important reason why the Soviets 
want to drive the Western Allies out of 
Berlin and why the U.S., Britain, and 
France want to stay isn’t being talked 
about publicly by either side. Berlin is the 
best single outpost that the Western Pow- 
ers have for collecting intelligence from the 
whole area east of the Iron Curtain. They 
learn more in Berlin of what is going on 
in the Soviet Union than they can in Mos- 
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cow itself. Incidentally, the powerful Ger- 
man Economic Commission, top adminis- 
trative body of the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many, will soon be transferred from Ber- 
lin to Leipzig, preventing further informa- 
tion leaks: Ever since the commission was 
formed last February, its chiefs and the 
Soviet Military Administration have been 
alarmed by the appearance of Soviet 
secrets in the Berlin press. 


Yugoslavia’s Economie Plight 
Diplomatic dispatches indicate that Yu- 
goslavia’s economic position is becoming 
desperate. The Yugoslavs have apparently 
used up most of their capital assets in the 
course of the so-called reconstruction pro- 
gram. Their factories, which have not been 
properly maintained or retooled since the 
war, are now breaking down under the 
strain. These dispatches predict that the 
Yugoslavs will shortly face the alternative 
of obtaining effective aid from the West or 
somehow making peace with the Soviets. 


Foreign Notes 

Two U.S. news agencies in Berlin, the 
AP and UP, are preparing alternative com- 
munications in case the Soviets cut the 
land lines between Berlin and Frankfurt. 
The alternative is radio teleprinters, which 
would be an unhappy solution because 
they are subject to atmospheric disturb- 
ances . . . Although totalizator receipts 
for greyhound racing tracks in Britain 
dropped $272,000,000 from 1946 to 1947, 
the British last year bet well over half a 
billion dollars on the dogs . . . The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration — is 
quietly reassuring U.S. business firms with 
connections in China that the China-aid 
program will be handled through private 
channels to a large extent. U.S. interests 
feared that Chinese Government enter- 
prises would scoop it all up . . . Britain 
now is actively bidding for jet-plane busi- 
ness in Latin America. 
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New Cattle Disease 

A mystery disease attacking beef and 
dairy herds in 26 states has symptoms 
suspiciously akin to brucellosis, or undu- 
lant fever, one of the bacteriological 
weapons that could be aimed at a potential 
enemy’s livestock. Government scientists 
admit they have been stumped so far in 
determining what causes the new “X” 
disease, or how to combat it. Stockmen 
say it prevents cows from calving and 
results in loss of milk and meat. 


Allocations Program Hitch 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer soon may 
abolish the unit in his department that was 
set up a year ago to get voluntary agree- 
ments from industries on the allocation of 
scarce materials such as steel. This is the 
story: The enabling law, a part of the 
Republican anti-inflation program, will 
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expire on Feb. 28. When any agreement 
is reached, it’s made effective 90 days 
hence to give all concerned time to pre- 
pare for it. Sawyer has been advised by 
several of his aides that it is pointless and 
almost impossible to negotiate additional 
agreements when they would be in force 
only a month or so. 


New Antitrust Court 

Look for a drive in Congress next year 
to establish a new and separate Federal 
court, either in Washington or New York, 
to expedite decisions in antitrust cases. 
Some cases, such as cement, aluminum, 
and block-booking of movies, have lingered 
in the courts for years before coming to 
final decision. The proposed new court, 
modeled after the U.S. Tax Court, also 
would be empowered to review and enforce 
findings of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Minimum Wage Maneuver 

The Administration is planning a flank 
attack on the 40-cent minimum hourly 
wage to point up the lack of any pledge 
in the Republican platform to raise the 
standard. Following scheduled hearings be- 
fore Wage-Hour Administrator McComb 
on a CIO clothing-workers’ petition, Labor 
Secretary Tobin probably will order the 
minimum raised to 75 cents for garment 
companies which have public contracts. 
Some 175,000 workers would be affected. 
This would set a precedent for the higher 
rate generally, in line with the Democratic 
platform promise of the 75-cent figure. 


Business Footnotes 

Detroit insiders believe that with retool- 
ing costs virtually three times prewar 
levels the new-model automobiles are es- 
tablishing designs that will hold for three 
to five years with only minor variations . . . 
Businessmen expect that improved labor 
relations during the balance of 1948 will 
contribute to a slight improvement in gen- 
eral industrial production—about 5% at 
best. A big boost appears to be out of the 
question because of plant, materials, and 
labor-supply limitations Governor 
Pinero of Puerto Rico is starting a promo- 
tion campaign to induce continental U.S. 
industries to set up shop on the island. 
Principal arguments: Puerto Rican wage 
rates are one-third those on the mainland, 
and manufacturers of 40 varied products 
are exempt from all income and property 
taxes through June 1959. 
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Movie Notes 

The song “Nature Boy” furnishes in- 
spiration and title for a musical-comedy 
film planned as a modernized parody on 
Robinson Crusoe. Danny Kaye is being 
sought for the top role; Friday, of course, 
will be a woman . . . Dooley Wilson, the 
Negro ballad singer who scored in “Casa- 
blanca” when he re-introduced the tune 
“As Time Goes By,” will have a similar 


role in Bogart’s next, “Knock on Any 
Door” . . . Walt Disney’s latest, “So Dear 
to My Heart,” departs radically from |:is 
formula. Only fifteen of its 80 minutes are 
in cartoon with the rest live action. It'll 
have a gala premiere this fall in Indiana, 
where the story is laid . . . Marie Wilson 
may be the star of a movie version of the 
year-old radio series My Friend Irma. She 
plays Irma on the air . . . Under Howard 
Hughes, RKO is starting an extensive 
film program for television stations . 
Producer James Nasser plans to film an 
adventure story in Iceland . Cary 
Grant may appear in “Lewis and Clark” 
for RKO. ' 


Radio Lines 

Mickey Rooney’s Hollywood Showcase 
aroused little sponsor interest, so CBS will 
drop it... A fifteen-minute daily news- 
cast in the form of a family discussion is 
being planned by radio scripter Ruth 
Knight and her husband Dickson Hart- 
well, Collier’s magazine writer. It’s called 
News in a Nutshell. A father will explain 
the day’s headlines to his two shrewd 
teen-age children and _ slightly  scatter- 
brained wife . . . Clark Gable will star in 
the first hour-iong broadcast of “Gone 
With the Wind” in the Ford dramatic 
series this fall . . . CBS is planning a big 
buildup for the young comedian Robert Q. 
Lewis, currently Arthur Godfrey’s sum- 
mer replacement. He'll probably get an 
evening half-hour show with a flock of 
guest stars . .. In casting radio shows, pro- 
ducers now are picking players who both 
look and sound good to avoid recasting if 
the program is televised . . . Comedian 
Alan Young will replace Date With Judy 
for Tums. 


Book Notes 

“The Busy, Busy People,” a novel about 
Americans and Russians in Moscow, by 
the playwright Sam Spewack, will be out 
in October . . . The hard-hitting syndi- 
cated newspaper articles on Jim Crow by 
Ray Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette re- 
porter who recently traveled in the Deep 
South disguised as a Negro (see page 77), 
will appear in book form this fall. Sprigle 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1938 for his ex- 
posé of Supreme Court Justice Black’s 
membership in the Ku Klux Klan . . . The 
74-year-old Yukon poet Robert W. Serv- 
ice, who’s published 300 poems, has a new 
volume in the works . . . A limited edition 
(975 copies) of the King James version of 
the Bible, retailing at $150 a copy, will be 
brought out soon by World Publishing. It’s 
the work of the book designer Bruce 
Rogers, who declares the Bible is “the 
most printed, agd usually the worst 
printed, of books” . . . Harnett Kane’s 
biographical novel about Varina Howell 
Davis, wife of Jefferson Davis, will appear 
on Oct. 6, anniversary of Davis’s election 
as president of the Confederacy. It’s called 
“Bride of Fortune.” 
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DE SOTO 2... 


enviable position. He envies nobody. He drives 
without shifting. No other car could give him 
a smoother ride. He is accustomed to DeSoto’s 
extra comfort and extra safety. He knows a 


good thing when he sees it...and he’s got it! 





Don't miss radio's most entertaining quiz show “‘Hit the snr Magnificent prizes for listeners! 
Brought to you every week by your De Soto-Plymouth dealer, over all Columbia Broadcasting Stations 


at 


OVER 3000 De SOTO-PLYMOUTH DEALERS COAST- TO-COAST EQUIPPED TO GIVE YOU EXPERT SERVICE 


DESOTO DIVISION Yok CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> The impact of the Communist-spy exposés has taken all 
the Presidential candidates by surprise. 


If future disclosures are as spectacular as those already 
made, other campaign issues—including inflation control—may 
continue to be outshone as they were during the special session. 


Dewey and Republican Congressional candidates stand to 
benefit from a continuing display of spy headlines. Truman and 
Wallace both are vulnerable to them. 


> Wallace’s Progressive Party will suffer most from press 
and radio preoccupation with the spy case. Many of his most 
active lieutenants figure prominently in the testimony. 


Desertion of the party by Rexford Guy Tugwell and other 
prominent non-Communists before November is now expected. 
Leaders of the old parties think this will shrink the Wallace fol- 
lowing to the point where its vote will be almost negligible. 


> House-committee members expect to keep their show on 
Page 1 almost continuously through the November election. 
Their hearings so far have opened up many new channels of 
investigation. 

Leaks in atom-bomb security will be the next major phase. 
Members expect to show that valuable atomic information was 
delivered to the Russians from sources in the United States— 
Truman to the contrary notwithstanding. 


A direct tie between the Canadian ring, exposed by the 
Royal Commission, and espionage agents in the United States 
also will be established, if the advance notices are to be trusted. 


> Dewey strategists are uneasy about the conduct of the in- 
vestigation, however. They don’t have complete confidence in 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities, particularly 
Chairman Thomas, and fear a mistake that might turn the 
whole thing into a political boomerang. 


A proposal that the spy material be broken down by subjects 
and investigated in detail by Senate subcommittees is under 
consideration. This would take some of the eggs out of the 
House committee basket. 


If this were done a Senate foreign-relations subcommittee 
would look into Communist influence on State Department 
policies, and a banking subcommittee would follow through on 
the Treasury’s postwar role in Germany. 


> This year’s bumper crops may knock farm prices down 
soon enough and far enough to make the government’s support 
program a major issue in this campaign. 


It is now government policy to hold prices at a relatively 
high parity level. So the Administration may be confronted with 
the necessity of spending large sums to keep farm prices up at 
the same time that it’s trying to haul industrial prices down. 
But such an incongruity should benefit Truman rather than 
the Republicans. He has advocated reduction of support levels 
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Washington Trends 


in 1949; the Republican Congress passed a bill postponing the 
reduction to 1950. 


> Restrictions on home-improvement credit may soon be 
imposed by the Federal Reserve Board in its efforts to cope 
with one aspect of inflation in the construction industry. 


Hearings are scheduled on a proposal to blanket home-im- 
provement loans into Regulation W, the rule limiting consumer 
installment credit. 


Easy mortgage credit for new home construction, par- 
ticularly in the field of medium-priced dwellings, will continue. 
The board can’t do anything about that, much as it would like 
to, under legislation passed by the last Congress. 


> Increased bank reserves probably won’t be ordered by the 
board for the time being, even though Congress granted it the 
power to do so. Members of the board want to wait until results 
of the Treasury’s increase in short-term interest rates can be 
assessed. 


Relations between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board are improving. Secretary Snyder and former Chairman 
Eccles have patched up their feud. 


> Extensive reorganization of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment to create an important administrative job for the 
Vice President is contemplated by Dewey and Warren if they 
win in November. 


Their plan is to make the VP head of a Department of 
Administration with full Cabinet rank and give him control 
over the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Service Commission, 
various procurement agencies, and several other important inde- 
pendent offices like the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


Congressional resistance to such a plan will be strong, but 
Dewey and Warren may be able to put it over if they win a 
sweeping enough victory to carry many congressmen and sen- 
ators with them. 


>A renewed fight over ERP appropriations can be ex- 
pected to break out early in the next Congress. Some Re- 
publicans already are contending that the first-year appro- 
priation was larger than necessary. 


Persistent reports of bickering within the European Council 
won't help Administrator Hoffman in his fight for continuance 
of the program at a high level of expenditure. 


Hoffman is preparing a case, featuring the extent of in- 
dustrial and agricultural recovery in Western Europe under 
the stimulus of American help and the contention that ERP has 
saved France, Italy, and perhaps other nations from Com- 
munism. 


> Increased pressure for enactment of Federal aid to educa- 
tion will face the 81st Congress. In addition to the Senate- 
passed but House-stymied $300,000,000 aid bill, principally 
directed toward boosting teacher salaries, education lobbyists 
will seek a five-year, $600,000,000 measure for school construc- 
tion. 
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This is where they prepare a “‘bal- 
anced diet’’ for blast furnaces at the 
Kaiser Company’s Fontana plant. 


For years steelmakers have known 
that a blend of various types of ore 
would make better metals. In order 
to make it possible to blend ores on 
a controlled basis, Robins Engineers 
developed the Robins Ore Bedding, 
Blending and Reclaiming System. 


This Hewitt-Robins system consists 
of huge traveling ore stackers fed 
by special conveyors. These stackers 
deposit various ores of different com- 
position—a layer at a time—forming 
a sloping, stratified pile. 


The pile is then sliced by the Robins 


Reclaimer, which removes equal 
quantities of ore from the cross 
section of the pile. Each blended 
slice is carried to the blast furnaces 
by still other types of conveyors. 


Now, when the blast furnaces get 
hungry, a*blend of ore that’s chemi- 
cally and physically balanced is pre- 
pared in this open-air kitchen for 
hungry furnaces! 


The Robins Ore Bedding, Blending 
and Reclaiming System assures steel- 
makers of uniform ore for their fur- 
naces. It allows closer blast furnace 
control. It reduces flux charges. It 
lowers the consumption of coke... 
materially increases output... 
produces a better quality metal. 


kitchen for hungry furnaces 


This is the only system that genuinely 
blends ores, coal, and other materials. 
No matter what your present or 
future materials-handling problem 
may be, you'll find it worth whilg to 
consult Robins Engineers. Why not 
do it today? 


INCORPORATED 


Hewitt Rubber Division, Buffalo 5, N.Y. 
Hewitt Restfoam Division, Buffalo 5, N.Y. 
Robins Conveyors Division, Passaic, N.d. 
Robins Engineers Division, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 























Ever hear about ’Sephus Simpkins and the 








BRASS CANNONP 


Ss ™™ the village elders gave Sephus 

a small but regular piece of change 
for keeping a high polish on the old 
Brass cannon in front of the Grange 
Hall. Then ’Sephus got to brooding. 
He struck for more money ... or, by 
crikey, he’d buy another cannon and 
go into the polishing business for himself. 

You can wind up just about that 
hopeless and confused, if you try to 
get anywhere doing business in many 
precincts of self-inflated industry to- 


day. Which prompts this blunt but not 


brazen suggestion: If it’s Brass you 
need... with some common sense 
and fast service to go along with it, 
without red tape and fuddy formality 


... then we’re the folks for you. 


Nearly a hundred years of produc- 
ing Brass sheet, rod, wire, and ex- 
truded shapes to inflexible specifica- 
tions have given us all the Brass 
know-how you could possibly need 
to see you through any new-product 
problem quickly, easily, economically 


...and, in the long run, profitably, 





You will find, like scores of other 
fabricators, that zt pays to bring your 


Brass business to Bristol. Write. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


15 Park Row, New York City 
418 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 
616 Temple Building, Rochester, New York 
827 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, Rhode Island 
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’ A Tempest Breaks Out of a Teapot 


- 


Like a rising sun partially obscured by 
clouds, the political potential of the cur- 
rent spy investigations began to dawn 
slowly on both major parties last week: 
> Republicans, certain that the probe was 
helping their cause, nevertheless were dis- 
turbed over the possibility that the 
Bentley-Chambers-Hiss case, apparently 
impinging on matters of highest New Deal 
policy, was bigger than the facilities of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
© Democrats, convinced_ that President 
Truman had lost: ground by branding the 
probe a “red herring” (Newsweek, Aug. 
16) and by refusing to supply the investi- 
gators with administrative files, were seri- 
ously urging him to change his strategy. 
Many of them, including some top White 
House advisers, were seeking a way out. 

High on the list of suggestions: The 
appointment of a special Presidential com- 
mission to take over the investigation. 

Basically, the fears of both parties 
stemmed from the feeling that the House 
committee had at last uncovered a case of 
far-reaching importance. 

If the influence of Soviet agents and 
sympathizers had extended so far as to 
cause important shifts in American policy, 
the Republicans wanted to be sure that 
every angle of the case was fully explored, 



















preferably by an investigating body that 
had not undergone the abuse suffered by 
the House committee during its ten stormy 
years of existence. 

The harried Democrats, on the other 
hand, naturally preferred to take the credit 
away from the GOP-controlled committee 
by conducting the inquiry themselves, if, 
indeed, an investigation could not be 
avoided. How to do it was their problem. 

Beyond question, the House probers had 
turned up what looked like the hottest 
story since the Teapot Dome scandal. 
Whether they could bring it to such a de- 
cisive conclusion as the Teapot Dome in- 
vestigators had in the 1920s remained to 
be seen. 


The Face-to-Face Test 


When Alger Hiss, a slim man of 43, 
former director of special political affairs 
in the State Department and now head of 
the $60,000,000 Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, flatly denied that he 
ever had been a sympathizer or member 
of the Communist Party, the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was visi- 
bly shaken (Newsweek, Aug. 16). 

If Hiss’s story was true, the whole story 
of Communist infiltration anu Soviet es- 





pionage in the United States, which the 
committee had slowly been piecing to- 
gether, became questionable, at the least. 
For it rested largely on the sworn testi- 
mony of Whittaker Chambers, the stocky, 
graying senior editor of Time magazine, 
who had been an important Communist 
Party worker, known in party circles as 
“Carl,” between 1924 and 1937. And 
Chambers had positively identified Hiss as 
a key member of the ring of Communists 
within the government which he dealt 
with during those years. 

If Hiss’s story was true, Chambers was 
probably guilty of perjury. He had told of 
living at Hiss’s Washington home and of 
collecting Communist Party dues from 
Hiss. And he also had told of visiting 
Hiss after he broke with the party and of 
pleading with the State Department officer 
to follow his example. 

Yet Hiss insisted: “To the best of my 
knowledge I never heard of Whittaker 
Chambers till 1947 when two representa- 
tives of the FBI asked me if I knew him 
... L have never laid my eyes on him.” 

‘Don’t Know Him’: Flabbergasted, 
the committee recalled Chambers and 
questioned him in executive session. The 
result: confusion confounded. For Cham- 
bers repeated his identification of Hiss and 
to bolster his testimony recounted inti- 
mate details about him. Samples: 
> That Hiss and his wife called each other 


“Hilly” and “Dilly.” 


> That they had a son Timothy, whom 
they shifted from an expensive school to a 
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Hiss: His memory was improving 


less expensive one in order to save money 
and thereby be able to inérease their Com- 
munist Party contributions. 

> That Hiss was a student of bird life and 
had a picture of a rare bird hanging in 
the living room of his apartment. 

> That Mrs. Hiss was a Quaker and spoke 
to Hiss and Chambers during dinner in the 
“plain language” (“thee” and “thou’) 
which Quakers use with their family and 
close friends. 

Next, the committee recalled Hiss and 
for three hours on Monday, Aug. 16, bom- 
barded him with Chambers’s testimony. He 
didn’t wilt. He reiterated his denials that 
Chambers had ever lived with him. He 
added, however, that he once had sublet 
his place to a free-lance writer named 
“George Crosley,” also lending “Crosley” 
his old Model-A Ford. He said that he 
never collected the rent from “Crosley” 
and later broke with him because he was 
a dead beat and ne good. 

Shown a photograph of Chambers, he 
said he didn’t recognize it. 

In desperation, the committee discussed 
giving Chambers and Hiss _lie-detector 
tests. Chambers had previously said he 
would take one. Hiss said he would think 
it over and give the committee his answer 
on Wednesday. 

The committee’s desperation was such 
that most of the members were prepared 
to give up attempting to find out whose 
story was right—Chambers’s or Hiss’s—if 
Hiss’s answer Wednesday was “No.” They 
were ready to announce: “Someone is 
lying, but we can’t tell who.” 

‘De Know Him’: Not so Rep. Richard 
M. Nixon, handsome, strong-jawed Re- 
publican freshman from California. Nixon, 
an ex-Navy officer and co-author of the 
Mundt-Nixon bill to drive the Communist 
Party out into the open, insisted that if 
the committee brought Chambers and Hiss 
face to face, he thought he could show 
which of them was right. The committee 
was dubious, for both the FBI and the 
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Federal grand jury in New York had 
questioned Hiss at length and had been 
unable to shake him. 

But Nixon had a hunch. 

At his insistence, the committee notified 
Chambers and Hiss that it wanted to see 
them in New York again the next day, 
Tuesday. Chambers, already in New York, 
misunderstood and thought he was wanted 
in Washington. He reached Capitol Hill 
just as Nixon was leaving with a steno- 
graphic reporter, W. P. Bannister, and two 
other committee members, Chairman J. 
Parnell Thomas of New Jersey and Rep. 
John McDowell of Pennsylvania. They 
ordered him to return tc New York with 
them. 

The meeting was held behind closed 
doors in Room 1400 of the Commodore 
Hotel. And Nixon’s hunch proved right: 

Hiss at last admitted having met Cham- 
bers before, saying that Chambers was the 
man he knew as “Crosley.” 

*But How He’s Changed?’ Later, in 
the Greenwich Village apartment where 
he now lives, Hiss gave his version of what 
happened in Room 1400. He insisted that 
he didn’t recognize Chambers when the 
editor entered the room. “The man might 
as well have had his face lifted,” Hiss re- 
ported. He asked Chambers to say some- 
thing, and the Time editor picked up a 
copy of Newsweek and started reading 
from it. Hiss related that he did not recog- 
nize the voice, either. “Crosley used to 
speak in a deep, resonant voice”; Cham- 
bers had “a high, quavering one.” 

One of the few things he could remem- 
ber about “Crosley” was that his teeth 
were bad, Hiss said. He asked Chambers 
to open his mouth. Like a horse trader in- 
specting a prospective purchase, he ad- 
vanced on the editor and peered in. Cham- 
bers “seemed to have perfect teeth,” Hiss 
said. “He was asked by the committee 
whether he had had dental work done. He 
said that he had had extensive work done.” 

On this basis, and because Chambers 
was able to describe his Washington apart- 
ment so accurately, Hiss finally decided 
that Chambers must be “Crosley.” 

Chambers’s testimony was at least par- 
tially substantiated. But a plethora of 
questions and contradictions remained. 
Hiss still insisted that he never knew 
Chambers as a Communist and that he 
never had been a Communist himself. He 
still denied that Chambers had been a 
friend of his, that Chambers had col- 
lected party dues from him, and_ that 
Chambers had discussed quitting the party 
with him. He said he finally had decided 
against taking a lie-detector test because it 
wasn’t “scientific.” 

Even Hiss’s admissions raised questions 
and posed contradictions. For Chambers 
could not remember ever using the name 
“George Crosley.” He maintained that he 
didn’t sublease Hiss’s apartment but that 
Hiss had invited him to live there rent- 
free in accordance with Communist Party 


practice. He said the money which Hiss 
spoke of lending him was actually money 
Hiss gave him to turn over to the party. 

Having cleared up part of the mystery, 
the committee was determined to clear up 
the rest. On Friday it called before it 
three ex-government lawyers who had 
been named by Chambers as having been 
in the same Communist ring as Hiss. The 
witnesses were Lee Pressman, who left the 
government to become general counsel of 
the CIO and is now an organizer for Henry 
Wallace’s Progressive Party; John. Abt, 
who left the government to become gen- 
eral counsel for the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and is now also working for the 
Wallace party; and Nathan Witt, former 
legal expert on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

They were asked whether they had ever 
been Cominunists, whether they ever knew 
Chambers, and whether they ever knew 
Hiss. To each question, their reply was the 
same: They refused to answer on the 
ground that they might incriminate them- 
selves. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS: 


Telling Off Moscow 


Day by day the bulletins from Roose- 
velt Hospital in New York reported an 
improvement in the condition of Mrs. 
Oksana Stepanovna Kasenkina.* Her tem- 
perature was going down and the bones 
broken in her leap from the third story 
of the Soviet Consulate (Newsweek, Aug. 
23) had begun to mend. But the mere 
existence of this frightened fugitive from 
Russia caused diplomatic fevers and 
pounding pulses. 

In New York, Soviet Consul General 
Jacob M. Lomakin and his wise-cracking 
vice consul, Zot I. Chepurnykh, thwarted 





*Spelled Kosenkina in early stories. The official 
transliteration from the Cyrillic in State Depart- 
ment releases gave the name as Kasenkina. 
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Lomakin: His welcome wore out 
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in their attempt to assume supervision 
over Mrs. Kasenkina, claimed hotly that 
the middle-aged schoolteacher was a vic- 
tim of a “breakdown” caused by her treat- 
ment at the hands of “abductors” and that 
she was now a “prisoner” of the police. 

The Soviet Government, impervious to 
the facts of the case, still railed against the 
“criminal activities” of the FBI and the 
“White Guardists” who, with the “con- 
nivance of American authorities,” pre- 
vented the Soviet Consulate from taking 
custody of Mrs. Kasenkina and another 
schoolteacher fugitive, Mikhail Ivanovitch 
Samariv, aud his family. (In a lengthy 
stntement to the New York papers, Victor 
iKraveberio, author of “I Chose Free- 
dom,” claimed credit for aiding in the 
Samarin escape.) 

Blunt Words: Last week Secretary of 
State Marshall felt that he and the coun- 
try had taken enough. At his order a stiff 
note was drafted and, initialed by Under 
Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett, sub- 
mitted to Ambassador Alexander Pan- 
yushkin. The text, published Friday, Aug. 
20, was anything but diplomatic. It 
knocked down all the Soviet allegations 
and (1) made clear that the United States 
“cannot permit the exercise within the 


United States of the police power of any 
foreign government”; and (2) excoriated 
the “improper conduct” of Lomakin and 
other Soviet officials in making statements 
“deliberately designed to mislead the 
American public.” 

But more extraordinary than the 
brusqueness of the note’s language was its 
request—tantamount to an expulsion or- 
der—that Lomakin be recalled by his gov- 
ernment. For Mrs. Kasenkina and Sam- 
arm, the State Department’s actions 
meant an end to their fears that they 
might be abandoned to the Russians. But 
with Soviet reprisals against American 
diplomats a definite possibility, the con- 
sequences for the United States could be 
considerably greater—and graver. 


August 30, 1948 


POLITICS: 


An Old Vote Catcher 


When Theodore Roosevelt popularized 
the term “hyphenated Americans” more 
than three decades ago, he was only tec- 
ognizing what politicians had long before 
discovered: Americans with foreign back- 
grounds still had an interest in the old 
country. Traditionally, American politi- 
cians had appealed frankly for the hyphen- 
ated vote. Franklin D. Roosevelt did it 
repeatedly; so did Harry S. Truman, 
Thomas E. Dewey, and Henry A. Wallace. 

Last week Dewey, for the first time 
since his renomination, openly made such 
a bid. To an Italian-American delegation 
headed by his State Industrial Commis- 
sioner Edward Corsi, he said he favored 
giving Italy administrative control of its 
former African colonies under United Na- 
tions trusteeship. His words were sure to 
please the bulk of the 4,594,780 Ameri- 
cans of Italian birth or Italian parentage 
who are politically powerful in such key 
industrial states as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. 

With the Big Four currently engaged in 
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Brownell with Dewey, Warren, and Sen. William Knowland: “We’re all happy. But we are not overlooking any bets” 


delicate talks about what to do with the 
old Italian colonies of Libya, Eritrea, and 
Somaliland, now mostly under British mili- 
tary occupation, Dewey’s statement was 
scarcely welcomed at the State Depart- 
ment. Although the department remained 
officially silent, President Truman at his 
press conference repeated an answer pre- 
pared by it. Mr. Truman said that the 
Italian question was a UN and a four- 
power proposition, and could not become 
a political issue in the United States. 

To Democratic cries that the Repub- 
lican candidate was jeopardizing the bi- 
partisan foreign policy, Dewey’s secretary 
Paul E. Lockwood promptly rejoined that 
he had “a solemn obligation to lay fully 
and frankly before the American people 
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his views on world affairs and the steps 
he considers necessary in the interests of 
the United States and the peace of the 
world. And he will do so.” 

Whatever the merits of the instant con- 
troversy, one thing seemed likely: Just as 
Roosevelt and Dewey had openly bid for 
the so-called hyphenated vote in 1944, 
and as Truman and Wallace had already 
done in the case of the Jewish vote in 
1948, the campaign this year would have. 
its full share of oblique appeals from all 
three Presidential candidates. 


Stumping 


On other political fronts last week: 

P President Truman made plans to stump 
every section of the nation before Noy. 2, 
even invading Dixiecrat strongholds in the 
Deep South. Said Democratic National 
Chairman J. Howard McGrath: “He's 
going to be a busy fellow.” 

P Would-be President Dewey played host 
to would-be Vice President Warren for two 
days in Albany. All-out coast-to-coast 
drives were charted for both men, with 
special attention to winning Senate seats 
in seesaw states. Asked what the big issues 
were, Warren said “high prices” and 
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“peace—with honor.” Asked if his bulging 
pigskin brief case was “the bag the election 
is in,” he replied: “I hope so.” Said GOP 
Campaign Manager Herbert Brownell Jr.: 
“We’re all happy. But we are not overlook- 
ing any bets.” 

P Won't-be President Wallace planned a 
week’s stumping of the Solid South from 
Aug. 29 on. He would risk arrest by defy- 
ing segregation laws and speaking only to 
mixed audiences of Negroes and whites. 
> The Vice Presidential hopefuls each had 
his day in the Illinois sun at the state fair 
at Springfield. Before only a small crowd, 
Progressive Glen H. Taylor sang “It’s a 
Long Way to Tipperary” and said the 
Soviet Union “is in no position to threaten 
or fight anybody.” Before 7,500, Democrat 
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Alben W. Barkley warned against putting 
America “back into the hands of those 
whose shortsightedness brought you to the 
brink of disaster a decade and a half ago.” 
Before 15,000, Republican Earl Warren, to 
the accompaniment of exploding _fire- 
crackers and a calliope’s groaning, hailed 
Dewey as “a great leader” who “can re- 
store unity in our land.” 

> The CIO executive officers condemned 
the Congressional “coalition of do-nothing 
Republicans and bigoted Dixiecrats” and 
said “the so-called Progressive Party has 
created disunity and has weakened the 
forces of liberalism and progress.” Ap- 
plauding the Democratic platform, they 
left it up to the CIO executive board on 
Aug. 30 to endorse President Truman 
formally. 


U npromised 


Weary of predictions that he will be the 
next Secretary of State,-Republican for- 
eign-policy specialist John Foster Dulles 
last week snapped: “Everybody in the 
country has told me that except Tom 
Dewey.” 


PRESIDENT: 


Busman’s Holiday 


Like any other government official duck- 
ing Washington’s August heat, Harry S. 
Truman packed his bags and took off for 
a short vacation last week. But as he was 
piped aboard the Presidential yacht Wil- 
liamsburg on Friday, Aug. 20, for a nine- 
day cruise, Mr. Truman hardly gave the 
appearance of a careless vacationer. The 
briefcase full of documents he took along 
was an indication that the President 
planned no high jinks on this trip. It was 
also clear that Mr. Truman wanted to be 
alone with his speech writer Clark M. Clif- 
ford and adviser John R. Steelman. Even 
the White House correspondents were po- 
litely informed that accommodations for 
them would be limited to ten berths on the 
destroyer Dill which would meet the Wil- 
liamsburg Monday. 

As the President cruised slowly up 
Chesapeake Bay, along the Atlantic Coast 
to Hampton Roads, and then back, his 
foremost concern was the Labor Day 
speech, to be delivered ig Detroit, which 
would open his campaign. To dream up in 
a few days a campaign line inspiring 
enough to arouse his despairing followers 
was a tall order, but if Harry S. Truman 
failed it would not be for want of trying. 


NEW YORK: 
Good-By to The Babe 


Long before dawn the crowd started 
gathering, and when the gates finally were 
thrown open at 10, the line wound clear 
around the Stadium. Many in the queue 
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Outside the House That Ruth Built: In death, The Babe outdraws them all 


earried lunch boxes and vacuum bottles; 
and hawkers filled the sidewalks, selling 
hot dogs and soda pop and pictures of 
The Babe. 

It was like the opening day of a World 
Series when The Babe wore the uniform 
of the Yankees and when the fans swarmed 
into the House That Ruth Built to see 
the mightiest slugger of them all. Now 
they were filing in—at the rate of 6,000 an 
hour—past his candle-lighted bier to look 
upon him for the last time. 

All Tuesday, Aug. 17, well into the 
night, then all the next day, the fans paid 
him his final tribute. When the gates were 
closed at 7:30 Wednesday night, 115,000 
had said good-by and thousands still 
packed the streets outside the Stadium. 

On Thursday 75,000 more congregated 
at the entrance to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
where Francis Cardinal Spellman led 6,000 
mourners in a requiem mass for The Babe. 
One hundred thousand lined the streets 
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“Hummon”: His galluses are red 
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and 10,000 watched from windows as his 
casket was borne to the Gate of Heaven 
Cemetery in Mount Pleasant. Six thou- 
sand stood by silently while his body was 
laid to rest. . 

Newspapers across the nation devoted 
thousands of columns to The Babe, his life, 
and his death. Scores of serialized ac- 
counts of his life appeared in the daily 
press; sports writers turned out hundreds 
of lines in eulogy, and columnists dug for 
small incidents in The Babe’s past with 
which to garnish their own reminiscences. 
During the week, The New York Times 
alone ran 271% columns on his death and 
funeral.* If anyone wondered why, the 
312,000 who had turned out in tribute to 
his passing were answer enough. Even in 
death The Babe outdrew them all. 


GEORGIA: 


Gene’s Boy 


The same red galluses were back, the 
same stray black lock tumbling over the 
forehead, the same big black cigars, the 
same rabble-rousing mannerisms, the same 
shrill cries for white supremacy and states’ 
rights. The political trademarks of “Ole 
Gene” Talmadge were stamped all over his 
lawyer-son and political heir, 35-year-old 
“Hummon.” 

A paler carbon copy of Eugene Tal- 
madge, Herman had inherited Georgia’s 
governorship in January 1947, when the 
General Assembly illegally elected him to 
fill the vacancy left by his father’s death 
just before his fourth inaugural. He ruled 
for two months, until the State Supreme 
Court deposed him in favor of Lt. Gov. 
M. E. Thoinpson. At that time he vowed: 
“The court of last resort is the people of 
Georgia. This case will be taken to the 
court of last resort.” 

Hummon’s Way: Now Herman was 
appealing his case by battling Thompson 
for the Democratic nomination for the re- 





*In contrast, The Times carried 16% columns on 
the death of Rudolph Valentino, 63% on the death 
of Will Rogers, and 22% on the death of Sen. Wil- 
liam T. Borah of Idaho. 
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maining two years of his father’s four-year 
term. Pointing toward the Sept. 8 primary, 
he didn’t even let an auto crackup in late 
July deter him. Despite a blackened eye, 
he stumped on bright yellow crutches until 
his injured right leg was strong enough to 
stand on. 

For campaign ammunition young Tal- 
madge borrowed liberally from the textbook 
“Georgia Citizenship,’ which Thompson 
had co-authored as assistant state school 
superintendent in 1939, to argue that his 
opponent did not favor states’ rights. Quot- 
ing Thompson «as having written: “The 
people have come to look to Washington 
to tell them what to-do,” Talmadge re- 
“torted:.“T'll. not Jet- Washington tell us 
what we can do and cannot do.” He 
also snorted that “Melvin Thompson's 
book reads like the Communist Daily 
Worker,” and noted acidly that Thomp- 
son had “advertised his campaign in a 
Negro newspaper.” 

But Talmadge, as a Navy veteran of as- 
sault transports at Guadalcanal and Okina- 
wa, aimed his biggest guns at Thompson’s 
sponsors, ex-Govs. Ellis Arnall and E. D. 
Rivers: “No ex-governors will put a halter 
or bridle on me and lead me to a hitching 
post.” His heaviest broadside, based on 
Arnall’s support of Henry A. Wallace for 
Vice President at the 1944 Democratic 
convention: “Wallace would have been 
President today if Ellis Arnall, M. E. 
Thompson, and Ed Rivers had had their 
way.” 

Thompson’s Way: What the 45-year- 
old Thompson relied on was his record “as 
a good governor.” Boasting a clean, honest 
administration, he accused his opponent of 
conducting “an unprecedented campaign of 
demagoguery, bitterness, hatred, prejudice, 
and hoodlumism . . . in a frantic effort to 
becloud the one real issue in this cam- 
paign.” Having himself vetoed a bill to 
sidestep court decisions and restore the 
white primary, he pooh-poohed the “worn- 
out Negro question.” 

Actually, the Negro question was by no 
means worn out. For President Truman, 
with his civil-rights program, had given 
Talmadge a ready-made issue. Last week 
Talmadge’s pledge to launch a nationwide 
crusade against fair-employment-practices 
legislation helped win him the Ku Klux 
Klan’s endorsement. 

In addition it bolstered an issue es- 
pecially popular among the “wool hats” 
of rural Georgia counties where his father 
had been strongest. With Georgia still 
retaining its unique county-unit system* 
which permitted “Ole Gene” to win the 
1946 nomination on county-unit votes 
although running second in popular votes, 
only a political miracle could keep “Hum- 
mon” from victory this time. 





Similar to the electoral-college system nation- 
ally. Each county is given at least two unit votes 
tor governor, no matter how small it is, and not 
more than six unit votes, no matter how populous. 
‘hus whopping popular majorities in big cities like 
\tlanta can be offset by narrow margins in rural 


areas, 
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RENO: 


Bother Over Brothels 


Until 1942, when Nevada outlawed pros- 
titution for the duration at the War De- 
partment’s request, Reno’s attitude toward 
commercialized vice was: the more com- 
mercial, the better. The same city regula- 
tions which made brothels legal also made 
them as businesslike as the corner grocery 
store. Nearly all of them were located in 
two long, low buildings, known as the 
Stockade, which faced each other across a 
tree-shaded courtyard. One end of the 
courtyard was blocked off by a small tav- 
ern; at the other was a high board fence, 
with an entrance through which all the 
patrons had to pass. Day and night, a city 
patrolman stood before the entrance. The 
patrolmen’s salaries (about $250 a month 
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recruited fifteen girls to work in the Cot- 
tage and started remodeling the place. 

On July 4 one of the girls, Carol Ran- 
dall, 25, was arrested as she left the Cot- 
tage. She was charged with prostitution. 
Convicted in municipal court, she carried 
the case into state district court, contend- 
ing that Nevada’s ban on prostitution had 
been only for the duration of the war, and 
that, regardless of the legal technicalities 
involved, the duration clearly was over. 

District Court Judge Merwyn Brown 
upheld her, and she was. permitted to re- 
turn to work. But Dr. Byron Caples. di- 
rector of the State Venereal Disease Asso- 
ciation, and several clergymen were not 
content to let the case drop there. If the 
1942 ban no longer held, they were deter- 
mined to push through another. 

So the age-old argument flared up again: 
Was it better to outlaw prostitution or at- 





Reno’s Stockade: Should the lid be clamped down on prostitution? 


each) were paid by the Acme Realty Co., 
Inc., which operated the buildings. 

Patrons entering the courtyard found a 
string of two-room apartments or “cribs” 
—a sitting room in the front, a bedroom in 
the rear—before which the prostitutes 
lounged. There were about 75 of them in 
all, and they worked in shifts around the 
clock. Theoretically, they were independent 
operators, who rented the apartments from 
Acme Realty. Once a week they were ex- 
amined for gonorrhea, and once a month 
for syphilis. 

After prostitution was outlawed in the 
state, Reno closed the Stockade down. The 
prostitutes scattered and started working 
the city’s hotel lobbies and bars or walk- 
ing the streets. But early this year a tiny, 
determined woman of around 40 named 
Mae Cunningham decided that it was 
about time Reno returned to normal. 

Cottage Life: The Stockade by now 
was too rundown to rehabilitate. But Mae 
owned a rooming house, called the Cottage, 
which had been a brothel once and which 


she thought could serve as one again. Mae 


tempt to regulate it? Dr. Caples argued 
that regulation had always failed. Medical 
examinations were useless, he declared, 
because a girl could become infected a few 
minutes after having one, and infect others 
for weeks before she began to show symp- 
toms of the disease. He pointed out that 
30 per cent of the girls at the Stockade 
had developed syphilis and 40 per cent 
gonorrhea. Moreover, he said, the Stockade 
had not kept prostitution from spreading 
throughout Reno. 

To a Vote? Dr. Caples and the clergy- 
men petitioned the city council to put 
back the lid on prostitution. But last week, 
before the council could take final action 
doing so, the forces in favor of legalizing 
brothels stormed into action. They were 
led by Carol Randall’s attorney, Emerson 
Wilson, who claimed that venereal dis- 
ease had increased since the Stockade was 
closed, that cases of women being accosted 
in the streets had also risen, and that out- 
lawing prostitution inevitably contributed 
to political graft and corruption. 

In opposition to Dr. Caples’s demand 
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for a ban on prostitution, Wilson started 
circulating a petition specifically permit- 
ting it. 

Meanwhile, at Dr. Caples’s prodding, 
District Attorney Harold Taber prepared 
a complaint against Mae Cunningham that 
she was operating a public nuisance. On 
Thursday, Aug. 19, District Judge A. J. 
Maestretti ordered her to close the Cot- 
tage until the courts could act on the 
complaint. 

But no matter what the courts did, the 
issue of banning prostitution or regulating 
it would remain. The city council had still 
to complete action on Dr. Caples’s peti- 
tion. If the council decided to enact the 
ban, it would immediately find itself faced 
with Wilson’s petition. Then it would either 
have to reverse its decision or call a special 
election and let the voters decide what 
should be done. 

Last week the odds were that a special 
election would be the outcome. 
Anticipating it, the Reno Public 
Library opened a special exhibit 
of books and pamphlets on the 
issue of banning prostitution vs. 
regulating it. The civic-minded, 
conscientious librarian, Edwin 
Castagna, wanted to make sure 
that Renoites had all the facts 
before they voted. 


PEOPLE: 


A Case Against Rose 


For homesick GI’s in the South 
Pacific, cut off from everything 
but jungle, Japs, and malaria, 
“Tokyo Rose” was an institution. 
They tuned in on her soft-voiced 
and sexy patter about home and 
grew sentimental over the dance 
records she played. Her “com- 
mercial” —an appeal to the Amer- 
ican troops that they desert or 
mutiny—had little effect on mo- 
rale. But so sold were the Jap- 
anese on Tokyo Rose that they 
had six of her busily at work. 

When the war ended, a quick 
unscrambling of the remote-con- 
trol enticers showed that five had 
been native Japanese. Only one, 
Mrs. Iva Toguri d’Aquino, a na- 
tive of Los Angeles who had 
billed herself as “Orphan Annie,” was liable 
to indictment and trial for treason. Ar- 
rested in Yokohama in October 1945 the 
29-year-old Nisei claimed that she had 
taken a job with the Tokyo radio merely 
“for the experience” and with no intent 
to be disloyal. 

Lacking the two eyewitnesses to her 
treasonable acts required by the Constitu- 
tion, the Justice Department ordered Iva 
released a year later. Three months ago a 
neatly dovetailed coincidence brought the 
d’Aquino case back to life. An ex-Hearst 
reporter, Harry T. Brundidge, gathering 
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material concerning the activities of Ed 
Crump, Memphis boss, for a pre-primary 
exposé approached Clark for permission 
to peek into the Justice Department files. 
Without confirming that a file on Crump 
existed, Clark made it clear that even if 
it did, he would not allow its use for po- 
litical purposes. 

But in the conversation the expansive 
Brundidge mentioned offhand that after 
V-J Day he and Clark Lee of the Interna- 
tional News Service had _ interviewed 
Tokyo Rose and obtained a full, though 
unsigned, confession from her. The result 
of this casual reminiscence: Brundidge 
and John Hogan, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, were packed off to 
Japan to dig further. 

Last week Clark felt he had enough 
evidence to pin down the American Tokyo 
Rose. Starting the ball rolling, he re- 
quested Army authorities to arrest Mrs. 





d’Aquino and to transport her to San 
Francisco where she will face a grand 
jury “at as early a date as possible.”* A 
pale and nervous Iva d’Aquino received 
the news in her shabby room in Tokyo. 
Her reaction was one of relief: “I would 
just as soon go through with it and have 
it over with,” she said resignedly. “This 
indefinite waiting is worse than physical 
torture . . . I did not do anything trea- 
sonable.” 





*Last week another radio propagandist, Mildred 
Elizabeth Gillars, who was known to ETO GI’s as 
“Axis Sally,” was charged with treason in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


Cinderella Town 


Mary Fuller Frazier never seemed to 
care much about her home town of Perry- 
opolis, Pa. In the last 63 of her 83 years. 
she visited it only three times—once to 
borrow $25,000 from Uncle Alfred Fuller 
and on two occasions to attend family; 
funerals. Twice married to promineni 
Philadelphians and twice divorced, she pre 
ferred being a well-educated, well-groomed, 
well-traveled gadabout to living in her 
grimy coal-mining birthplace. 

Nor did the 1,300 Perryopolites care 
much about the Fuller family, however 
wealthy it might be. The Fuller millions, 
amassed from cattle and coal, had never 
even been unlocked to keep George Wash- 
ington’s old grist mill in Perryopolis from 
falling to ruin. The last Fuller to live 
there, Mrs. Frazier’s cousin, Alice 
Fuller, had been almost a recluse, 
dressing in calico, cooking on a 
coal stove, using two grates for 
heating, and never having electric 
lights or a telephone. The old 
Fuller homestead had _ burned 
down. The Fuller mausoleum had 
been blasted open by thieves who 
sought family gems. 

If the Fullers ignored Perry- 
opolis, so did progress. Named 
after Commodore Perry, it was 
only 30 miles from Pittsburgh. 
But about the only changes in a 
generation were the new Moose 
lodge sign, the Sinclair gas sta- 
tion, and the beer garden. In the 
quaint public circle was _ the 
town’s only street light—a cluster 
of five lamps in round white 
globes, one of which was missing. 

Last week Perryopolis was ig- 
nored no longer. It learned that 
the last of the Fullers, Mrs. 
Frazier, had willed the family 
fortune of $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 to the town for public 
improvements before she died in 
obscurity in New York on Aug. 6. 
As she thus spectacularly atoned 
for her family’s neglect of Perry- 
opolis, townsfolk talked of using 
her beneficence to improve the 
schools, pave the streets, and 
build a library and a sewer system. And, 
said Michael Karolcik, grocer, fire chief, 
and theater manager, “we’ve been talking 
for a long time about lighting up the town. 
I guess we'll get around to it now.” 
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“Tokyo Rose” d’Aquino: The waiting was torture 


PRICES: 
Edging Upward 


The Administration last week began 
putting into operation the first of the 
countermeasures against inflation voted 
by the 80th Congress during its special 
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session. On Thursday, Aug. 19, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board announced that con- 
trols on installment buying would be in- 
stituted beginning Sept. 20. Under the new 
restrictions, known as Regulation W, a 
one-third down payment will be required 
on automobiles, and one-fifth on such 
household goods as radios, stoves, dish- 
washers, ironers, refrigerators, and washing 
machines. Payments on all purchases of 
$1,000 or less must be completed within 
fifteen months, and on purchases above 
$1,000 within eighteen. 

The board offered little hope that Regu- 
lation W would help to drive prices down. 
And meanwhile they continued to rise: 
> Despite the efforts of price-conscious 
housewives to fight meat prices by refusing 
to buy, livestock rose to new all-time highs. 
Hogs went to $32.50 a hundred pounds at 
Sioux City, Iowa. The meat industry pre- 
dicted the increase would be reflected in 
a rise of 5 to 6 cents a pound in retail 
butchershops by the end of this week. 
> The Agriculture Department announced 
that retail milk prices had also reached 
new levels. Milk was averaging 21.3 cents 
a quart in 24 of the nation’s largest cities 
during the first half of August, about 2.6 
cents higher than a year ago. The depart- 
merit predicted that milk prices would go 
even higher in the next four months. 
> The Civil Aeronautics Board authorized 
the nation’s domestic airlines to raise pas- 
senger fares 10 per cent. During 1947 the 
lines had a total operating loss of $20,900,- 
000. Despite the CAB authorization, 
American Airlines announced that it op- 
posed such a steep increase because it 
didn’t want “to price itself out of the 
market.” 
> Chicago’s 2,000 master barbers decided 
to boost the price of shaves to 75 cents 
and of haircuts to $1.25 on weekdays and 
$1.35 on Saturdays. The new Saturday 
price will also apply to days before holi- 
days. 

The average consumer’s dismay over 
the rise in prices was equaled only by his 
bewilderment. For while President Truman 
was continuing to warn of the dangers of 
economic collapse that lay in the situation, 
Agriculture officials revealed that the gov- 
ernmert would spend more than $100,- 
000,000 this year to keep potato and egg 
prices from falling. - 


SERVICES: 
Atomic Robot 


Air Force scientists are concentrating on 
the development of a supersonic guided 
missile capable of carrying an atomic war- 
head 5,000 miles, Gen. Carl. Spaatz re- 
vealed last week. Reporting as the retiring 
Chief of Staff, he declared so much prog- 
tess had already been made that a new 
testing ground for guided missiles with a 
range greater than 160 miles was neede 
immediately. 
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Glenn Cunningham’s boast that “I never tasted liquor” spark plugs... 


KANSAS: 


March of the Drys 


A tornado roared across Kansas last 
week. It rose in Dodge City in the south- 
west and cut across to Kansas City in the 
northeast. But it caused more chuckles 
than catastrophe. For this was a new type 
of whirlwind—a “Temperance Tornado.” 
It was a circuslike caravan whipped up by 
zealous Drys to combat the proposed re- 
peal of statewide Prohibition on Nov. 2. 

For 68 long and arid years Kansas had 
voted dry and drunk wet. The Drys had 
had their laws and the Wets had had their 
liquor. Legally at least, Kansas had been 
the first state to become dry-as-dust by 
constitutional amendment in 1880. In 1934, 
after Prohibition was repealed nationwide, 
Kansas had kept its own prohibition 
amendment by an 89,000 majority.* In 
1946 it had elected the personally dry Re- 
publican, Frank Carlson, governor by 
54,000 votes over the dripping-wet Demo- 
crat, Harry H. Woodring, ex-governor and 
ex-Secretary of War. But with Carlson 
promising a popular referendum, Wood- 
ring’s post-mortem hardly made the Drys 
overconfident: “If all the people of Kansas 
who had whisky in their closets had voted 
for me, I would have won by 54,000 votes.” 

Foes of Rum: To arouse the Drys this 
time, Willard Mayberry, witty, foghorn- 
voiced sheep rancher, Chevrolet dealer, 
Knife-and-Fork circuit lecturer, publisher 
of The Elkhart Tri-State News, and ex- 
secretary to former Gov. Alf M. Landon, 
dreamed up the Temperance Tornado. He 
struck first on Tuesday, Aug. 17, at Dodge 
City, once the saloon-studded Cowboy 





*Today, the only other dry states are Oklahoma 
and Mississippi. 
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Senees City Star ’ 
...- Mayberry’s Temperance Tornado 


Capital, now nicknamed “the buckle on 
the Kansas wheat belt.” Wearing a 10-gal- 
lon hat, red plaid shirt, blue jeans, and 
cowboy boots, he led his 25-vehicle caravan 
into Wright Park. He promised an over- 
flow crowd of 5,000: “We're going clear to 
the Missouri River and smash this stuff 
back across the Big Muddy where it be- 
longs.” Then he introduced John Yust, a 
white-bearded ex-legislator, who related 
how at 23 he had voted for Prohibition and 
how he would do so again now that he 
was 91. 

Next day Mayberry’s tornado hit the 
road for its twelve-day, 1,500-mile jour- 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





VER THE ARABIAN SEA—This is a 
strange dateline for a dispatch 
which bears also a Washington label. 
Yet it is valid for two reasons. This 
report is written over the Arabian Sea 
in an airplane on which this correspond- 
ent is traveling as.a guest of Admiral 
Richard L. Conolly, Commander in 
Chief of United States Naval 
Forces in the Eastern Atlan- 
tic and Mediterranean (and 
by implication the Indian 
Ocean), who is on a good- 
will trip through this part 
of the world. Second, the re- 
lationships between Wash- 
ington and the countries bor- 
dering the Arabian Sea and 
its offshoots have become 
very important in_ recent 
years and are likely to become more im- 
portant. Much that is done in Wash- 
ington is felt out here immediately, 
and much that happens out here will 
have profound effects on us. 


NE of our vital interests in the 
O Middle East is, of course, oil. 
This should be said unblushingly. Oil 
is a necessity. Without it our economy 
and that of many other parts of the 
world would come to a stop. We are 
straining and draining our domestic 
petroleum resources. Eventually we will 
have to rely increasingly on oil from 
elsewhere. Meanwhile, Western Europe 
and other areas need ever larger quan- 
tities of petroleum products. 

No one knows how much oil there is 
in the great basin formed by the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers and the Persian 
Gulf. The figures of our proven reserves 
are steadily rising. Beyond these lie 
areas which geologists have marked as 
promising, and beyond them other 
areas which the geologists have not sur- 
veyed. Total Middle East production 
in the latter part of 1947 was approxi- 
mately 850,000 barrels a day and. un- 
doubtedly is about that now. One Amer- 
ican oilman in the Persian Gulf area 
predicts that it will be only a few years 
before 1,000,000 barrels a day flow 
through various pipelines to the Medi- 
terranean, apart from great quantities 
which will be shipped by tanker east- 
ward. 

American companies have direct in- 
terests in most of the important Middle 
Eastern concessions and own exclusive- 








Our Vital Interest in Oil 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ly the Arabian American Oil Co., which 
holds concessions in Saudi Arabia equal 
in size to the entire states of California 
and Texas combined. The 50 or so wells 
which Aramco is working yield an aver- 
age of 8,000 barrels of oil per well 
daily, as against an average daily pro- 
duction of eight barrels per well in the 
. United States. 

The Aramco operation is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 
Even to one who has tried 
to keep track of it at a dis- 
tance, a firsthand view brings 
surprises. There are now 
more than 4,200 American 
civilians in a relatively small 
area on the Persian Gulf side 
of Saudi Arabia, nearly all of 
them employes of Aramco 
and affiliated enterprises. Most of them 
live in air-conditioned houses. They eat 
regular American food. They have 
American medical care. The children go 
to school under American teachers. 

More significant is the relationship 
between these Americans and _ their 
Arab “hosts.” They live under Arab 
law. A straw boss who abuses an Arab 
workman is sent home and is lucky to 
escape a jail sentence. Aramco is build- 
ing living quarters of stone with run- 
ning water for its Arab employes. It is 
just completing for them the finest hos- 
pital in this section of the world. It is 
teaching them modern skills. It is help- 
ing to introduce modern agricultural 
methods. It pays bonuses to Arab em- 
ployes who save part of their earnings. 
The flow of royalties into the coffers of 
the Saudi Arabian Government has be- 
gun to reach sizable sums, and most of 
this money is going into projects which 
will lift King Ibn Saud’s subjects out 
of the morass of bare existence. This is 
a far cry from “imperialism.” Call it 
what you will, it is enlightened because 
it serves the interests of Saudi Arabia 
and America as well as the individuals 
who stand to profit. 


W: all stand to benefit from this 


intelligence and enterprise. Today 


civilization needs the oil. Before long- 


we may need it badly, even if the world 
remains at peace. If the worst happens, 
we may not be able to do without it. 
We might as well face the fact that de- 
fense of this area is vital to us and to 
Western civilization as a whole. 
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out in parks, church yards, and collexe 
campuses. By day, it paraded throu.) 
every town with its 45-piece school baid 
and its lurid floats depicting wrecked cas, 
broken homes, and a big liquor bottle |«- 
ing blown up by dynamite. Often the Rev. 
A. E. Schwart repeated this jingle from 
the sound truck: 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a jug of likker. 

Jack went blind and lost his mind 
And Jill got sicker and sicker. 


From the outset, the Dry caravan faced 
a good-natured ribbing: 
© In Dodge City, one bystander shouted: 
“You're getting hoarse—better take a 
drink!” 
>In Kinsley, Glenn Cunningham, the 
4:04.4 miler who was now riding the sound 
truck to say “the greatest record I have 
is that I have never tasted liquor,” was 
sent a glass of beer by a main-street tavern- 
keeper. “I never have been so insulted in 
my life,’ Cunningham roared. “This just 
goes to show what kind of people run 
liquor joints. He didn’t have guts enough 
to bring the beer out himself. He’s a dirty, 
double-crossing sneak and I'll tell him so to 
his face.” To get even, a caravan youth 
plastered a Prohibitionist label on the beer 
hall’s window. 
> Outside Lyons, the caravan was greeted 
with a 4-foot sign reading: “Temperance 
Tornado: The bootleggers of Lyons wel- 
come you and assure you of their coopera- 
tion.” Two Tornado girls—many in the 
caravan were teen-age—tore it down. 
> In Manhattan, several Kansas State Col- 
lege students edged into a Dry parade with 
a banner: “Voce as you drink.” 

Who Cares? What hurt the Temper- 
ance Tornado worse than the ribbing was 
public apathy. Generally it attracted only 
small crowds. Party politicians almost uni- 
versally dodged it. At an after-dark rally 
on the Capitol steps in Topeka, Aug. 19, 
no state official or party candidate was 
present. Governor Carlson, seeking a sec- 
ond term, had a dinner engagement in 
Manhattan. Attorney General Edward F. 
Arn, accused by the Drys of helping the 
Wets by trying to enforce Prohibition, said 
it was his night to go bowling. Smart poli- 
ticians knew that a dry vote counted as 
much as a wet one, and vice versa. 

Paradoxically, the Tornado’s first week 
left both sides feeling defeatist. Whereas 
the Wets two years ago felt sure that re- 
turning veterans had discovered legalized 
liquor wasn’t so bad after all, the Drys now 
felt that the ex-GI’s generally had been 
reconverted to Prohibition. Admittedly, 
the contest was nip and tuck. In private, 
prominent Drys forecast that the state 
would probably go wet, while leading Wets 
mourned that it would probably vote dry. 
But however Kansas voted, it would still 
drink wet. 


Newsweek, August 30, 1918 
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On your mark-—get set-—go! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


As the starter’s flags come down, the 
fast, light planes go up... to pit design 
against design—pilot skill against pilot 
skill —in the Second Annual $25,000 
Goodyear Trophy Race at the National 
\ir Races in Cleveland this Labor Day. 


Look at them go — and you'll realize 
that this generation takes to the air 
with the same fervor as the older gen- 
‘ration took to the automobile. Speed 
~ yes... but the prime purpose of this 
ace is to stimulate improvements in 
he design, construction and operation 
f light airplanes. 


Since the earliest days of “aero” 


meets and balloon races, Goodyear has 
been identified with the progress that 
comes from competitive flying. And 
through more than four decades of war 
and peace, Goodyear has made pioneer- 
ing contributions to the development 
of aeronautics — both heavier and 
lighter than air. 


The leading producer of airplane 
tires. tubes, wheels and brakes, and of 
fuel cells, and Airfoam cushioning, 
Goodyear today uses all of its accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience . . . to 
help make America—and keep America 
— First in the Air! 


For 50 years a leader in rubber, Goodyear 
also has broad experience with metals, 
fabrics, plastics, chemicals . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Good shotgun powder alone can’t make a champion out of a 
dud. But it can mean the difference between a hit and a miss 
for experienced shooters. That is why more skeet and trap 
events have been won with Hercules Red Dot sporting powder 
than any other. Skeet and trap experts specify Red Dot loads 


because Red Dot gives precision patterns with light recoil re- 








gardless of weather conditions. 


* TO MAKE A BETTER SHOTGUN POWDER 
... another development of Hercules creative research. Write 
for the free book, ‘‘A Trip Through Hercules Land.” 
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BURMA: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





From Kipling to Communist Chaos 


Rudyard Kipling might have winced at 
a juxtaposition of his phrases to read: The 
Bear that walks like a Man last week 
stalked along the road to Mandalay. 

But the apostle of British imperialism 
who always looked beyond the Khyber 
Pass and proclaimed there was “no truce 
with Adam-zad, the Bear that walks like 
a Man” would have been shocked even 
more by the fact that the Bear—in the 
form of Burmese Communists—was ac- 
tually battling to control a country con- 
quered by the British during Kipling’s 
time. And the poet who sang of the white 
man’s burden would have been appalled 
to discover that the descendants of Mul- 
vaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd—the im- 
mortal “Soldiers Three”—had already laid 


areas and in the Indonesian Republic, in 
Communist-infested China, and in a Japan 
facing Communist-inspired labor trouble. 

According to the Burmese, the five great 
evils are war, plague, famine, death—and 
government. The Burmese, therefore, re- 
sist all government with enthusiasm. By 
last week they had reduced their country 
to a state bordering on anarchy, and there 
was a fair chance that the small Commu- 
nist minority could turn strategic Burma 
into a Red outpost in the heart of the 
Far East. 

Struggle fer Survival: The Com- 
munists under Thakin Than Tun had gone 
underground last March after the Socialist 
government of Premier Thakin Nu broke a 
series of Red-inspired strikes. In July most 





On Aug. 20 the government authorized 
martial law for Burma. A. T. Steele, New 
York Herald Tribune — correspondent, 
cabled from Rangoon that the regime 
was “faced with a life-and-death struggle 
for survival.” 


Significance-- 

Although there was little or no evidence 
of actual Russian direction of the Burmese 
uprising, the entire plan of action was 
apparently laid down at a meeting of 
Asiatic Communist parties held in Cal 
cutta last February. 

Chaos in Burma affects much of the 
rest of the Far East because Burmese 
rice helps feed India, Malaya, and Ceylon 
and before the war went to China and 
Japan as well. All rice exports have cur- 
rently been halted. The Indian Govern- 
ment is concerned over possible attacks 
on Indian merchants in 
while the British worry about the 


Burmese cities 
1,000 





Culver Photos 


Reds were ready to assume the white man’s burden in a Burma that had forgotten British conquest and Kipling 


down their burden; that they would never 
again hear “a neater, sweeter maiden in a 
cleaner, greener land” call: “Come you 
hack, you British soldier; come you back 
to Mandalay!” 

For the British had laid down the white 
man’s burden in Burma last vear. They 
have long since withdrawn from the 
“Simla of Burma,” Maymyo, and even 
earlier the tinkle of ice in long drinks on 
the shady second-story veranda of the 
Malaya Yacht and Boating Club had died 
away. On Jan. 4 Burma gained its formal 
independence. That traditionally turbulent 
country thereupon became the scene of 
hitter factional fights, with Communists 
seeking to overthrow a left-wing govern- 
ment. 

The pattern was repeated through the 
Far East—in Malaya where a British Army 
waged full-scale war to beat down Red 
rebellion, in Indonesia where Communist 
terrorism increased both in the Dutch-held 
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of the People’s Volunteer Organization—a 
quasi-military political faction of wartime 
guerrillas—broke away from the govern- 
ment and joined forces with the Than Tun 
Reds. At the same time Burmese troop 
units rebelled. Dacoits (bandits) popped 
up all over the country from the hot, fer- 
tile Irrawaddy Delta to the heavily jungled 
Chin hills in the northwest. 

The insurgents gained control of large 
parts of Central Burma and were thus 
able to cut the country’s most important 
communication line, the 380-mile north- 
south railway from Rangoon to Manda- 
lay. On Aug. 16, for the first time in twelve 
days, the government dared to send a 
train—armored and heavily guarded— 
from Rangoon toward Mandalay. The in- 
surgents also battled government forces 
within 3 miles of Rangoon itself. Over 
large parts of Burma all government has 
collapsed. Monsoon rains handicapped air 
operations against the rebels. 


Britons concentrated in Rangoon. One 
cause of the insurrection -was the govern- - 
ment’s decision to reimburse foreign own- 
ers for nationalized property. The Chett- 
yars, Indian money lenders, own hundreds 
of thousands of acres of paddies which they 
foreclosed during depression years. British 
investments have been estimated as high 
as $400,000,000. 


MALAYA: 


Rebellion to Crush 


> The Second Guards Brigade (pride of 
the infantry and seldom sent abroad ex- 
cept for major wars), the Fourth Hussars, 
and 300 former officers and British non- 
coms of the former Palestine police force 
from England. 

> The First Battalion, Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers from Hong Kong. 

> Forty-nine Dyak headhunters from Sara- 
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“CLIPPER CARGO 
single air waybill — 
cuts paper work 

up to 50%!” 


@ Now you need only one document 
to ship by Clipper Cargo to any of six 
continents! A single Air Waybill cov- 
ers everything... you don’t even need | 
separate insurance papers. 
This new service halves the time 
you need to prepare documentation. 
And it speeds transfer between do- 
mestic carriers and Pan American. 
More firms are using Clipper Cargo 
than ever before. In fact, Pan Ameri- 
can flies more international cargo 
than all other U.S. airlines combined ! 
Learn how your business can save 
time, trouble and money by using the 
World’s Most Experienced Airline. 
Call your Clipper Cargo agent, or 
phone your local Pan American office. | 
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Stalin’s minions abandon the four-power Kommandatura... 


wak, the British crown colony in Borneo. 
> Twenty-nine trained Alsatian dogs from 
Britain. 

These reinforcements by last week had 
just arrived in or were under orders to 
proceed to Malaya to join in the almost 
full-scale war against Communist guerril- 
las. In addition, 10,000 full-time special 
constables and 3,000 part-time auxiliaries 
had been recruited locally. On Aug. 15 
Col. W. N. Gray, the tough former in- 
spector general of the Palestine police, 
arrived in Singapore as newly appointed 
police commissioner for Malaya. Australia 
began furnishing arms and equipment for 
the campaign. 


Pointing With Scorn 


The dispatch of British reinforcements 
to fight Malayan Reds sent the British 
Communist Party imto a frenzy of in- 
dignation. It urged British dock workers 
to “refuse to handle munitions or trans- 
port troops” to Malaya. Moscow reacted 
even more violently to the British impor- 
tation of Dyak tribesmen from Borneo to 
track down Reds in the jungles of Malaya. 
The Moscow radio broadcast: “Apparent- 
ly it is assumed that the cannibals will 
attack peaceful Malayan villages, set fire 
to them, slaughter the inhabitants they 
atch, eat the flesh of their victims, and 
collect their terrible | trophies—human 
heads!” 


BERLIN: 


At the Barricades 


The Potsdamer Platz is a square in west- 
central Berlin, a principal U-Bahn (sub- 
way) station, and a hub for many spoke- 
like streets that feed traffic and pedestrians 


International 


into its congested confines. It is also the 
meeting point of the British, American, 
and Soviet sectors of the divided city. 

Beside the bombed-out shells of the 
hotels and shops that once graced the 
Platz, German black-marketers have long 
conducted their sidewalk enterprises. To 
stay in business the shibas, as Berliners 
call them, needed good legs as well as 
shrewd heads. For periodically a_look- 
out atop a rubble heap would spot an 
abnormal’ number of policemen moving 
into the Platz and ery “Razzia” (raid). 
The traders, followed by most of their cus- 
tomers and onlookers, would scurry down 
one of the streets leading into the Ameri- 
can or British sectors. When the danger 
passed, they returned and set up business 
at the same old stand. 

Drawing the Line: Last week this 
recognized pattern of Potsdamer Platz 
business was violently altered. Early on 
the evening of Aug. 19 the customary cry 
went up when a force of German police 
came into the Platz from the Soviet sector. 
The black-marketers fled as usual. But this 
time at least part of the crowd stood fast. 
A few, especially the: women, began yell- 
ing: “Communist bandits! Go back to 
Russia!” Some snatched bricks from the 
rubble and let fly at the police, who retali- 
ated by firing into the crowd. 

The frightened and infuriated mob 
(some reports had it as large as 4,000) 
fell back across the unmarked western- 
sector boundaries and continued pelting 
the police. As occupation troops came up 
from both sides to restore order, the 
crowd gradually dispersed, leaving Ameri- 
can and Russian soldiers facing each other 
across the civil battlefield. 

Within hours, the black-marketers were 
back in Potsdamer Platz. So, the next day, 
were the Soviet-sector police, who staged 
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two more large but less violent raids that 
reportedly netted 2,500 arrests. Simul- 
taneously, German police and Russian 
troops pounced on a black-market center 
on the American-Soviet boundary in the 
Berlin borough of Kreuzberg and pursued 
their fleeing prey nearly 100 yards into 
the American sector. When American- 
sector police arrived to investigate, five of 
them were abducted by the Russians. On 
Aug. 21 continuing raids again erupted 
across sector boundaries. Two German 
police were kidnapped from the British 
sector at the Platz, and two more from the 
American sector, plus uncounted civilians. 

The British and Americans reacted de- 
cisively. They painted broad lines on the 
pavement of “Three Nations Corner” to 
mark their municipal frontiers. They 
backed up the new lines with barriers and 
with ranks of military policemen. After 
three years, during which the sector 
boundaries were marked only on maps, 
the barricades had gone up in Berlin. 

But incidents continued. On Aug. 22 an 
American Military Government official, 
Thomas Headen, incautiously stepped over 
the line in Potsdamer Platz, was snatched 
by a Russian patrol and driven off while 
his terror-stricken wife and two children 
looked on. He was released eighteen hours 
later. 


Field Marshals’ Bitter Tea 


“The three old men are scarcely per- 
mitted to take a cup of tea or go for a 
walk without express permission from 
Army HQ.” 

That comment was made by the camp 
commandant at the British Discharge 
Center for German prisoners of war at 
Miinsterlager, according to a London 
Daily Telegraph dispatch from Berlin last 
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... but attack the German black market in Potsdamer Platz 
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week. The three old men he referred to 
were once among the top commanders of 
the German Army: Field Marshals Erich 
von Manstein (76), Gerd von Rundstedt 

73), and Walther von Brauchitsch (66) . 
Public attention had first been called to 
their plight in a letter to The London 
Times on Aug. 16 from Capt. B. H. Lid- 
dell Hart, military commentator and au- 
thor of a recent book based on conversa- 
tions with German commanders including 
Manstein, Rundstedt, and Brauchitsch 
(Newsweek, Aug. 9). 

Cat-and-Meouse Game: Hart com- 
plained of the “cat-and-mouse treatment” 
pursued by the British toward the cap- 
tured field marshals. All three were sick— 
Brauchitsch with heart disease, Manstein 
with eye trouble, and Rundstedt with an 
“arterial complaint that kept him in con- 
stant pain... When I first saw him at a 
POW camp in Westmorland he was un- 
able to sleep, having been allowed no 
proper mattress for his iron bedstead.” 

All three marshals were returned to 
Germany in July. Hart wrote: “The pub- 
lic naturally assumed that they were 
going to their homes and iamilies. They 
had the same impression. But the outcome 
has been very different. I hear that on 
arrival Brauchitsch was placed in the 
strictest confinement . . . with two guards 
always in the room and the light never 
switched off. His wife is allowed to see 
him for one hour a day in the presence of 
a British officer, but a kiss or handshake 
is forbidden. He can only attend service 
if he gives up this hour with his wife.” 

The Daily Telegraph correspondent con- 
firmed Hart’s account of Brauchitsch’s 
treatment and said that Manstein and 
Rundstedt were held under similar “strin- 
gent” conditions. British officers at Miin- 
sterlager denied any responsibility. One 
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said: “The whole treatment and future of 
these men is in the hands of the Foreign 
Office, from whom we receive our instruc- 
tions.” 


ERP: 


Cutting the Cake 


The beneficiaries of the Marshall plan 
hadn’t wanted the job of cutting up their 
cake. They knew they couldn’t satisfy 
each other in a mutual scramble for por- 
tions, so they hoped that the United 
States would allocate the $4,875,000 ,000 
appropriated to carry the European Re- 
covery Program through next June. But 


the United States, also aware of the 
hazards imherent’ in dividing so much 


money, imsisted that the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation do the 
job itself. 

Last week, therefore, a four-man OEEC 
committee threshed out the problem 
around a table in the converted barroom 
of the modern Hotellerie de Lys in the 
woodsy hamlet of Boran, 20 miles north 
of Paris. Isolated from the importunities 
of their colleagues, the “Four Wise Men 
of Boran”—three young economists from 
France, Britain, and the Netherlands, and 
an old one from Italy—held three days of 
intensive discussions and emerged with a 
tentative ERP allotment. Their . figures 
ranged downward from $1,233,000,000 for 
Britain and $1,009,000,000 for France to 
a mere $11,000,000 for Iceland. As  ex- 
pected, when the amounts became known 
no one was satisfied. The bitterest objec- 
tors were the American spokesman for 
German Bizonia and the representatives 
of Greece and Turkey. 

The cake-cutting process was not yet 
over. The recommended allotments next 
went to another committee—the “Five 
Wiser Men’—meeting in Paris to adjust 
the figures to anticipated bilateral trade 
balances within Europe. Then they would 
go to the full OEEC coun- 
cil of nineteen, If this body 
couldn’t the rival 
claims, it would put the 
matter the execu- 
tive committee of seven. 
Finally, early in September 
if possible, the finished plan 
would be delivered to ECA 
Ambassador E. Averell 
Harriman and Administra- 
tor Paul G. Hoffman. Even 
then, Hoffman might. still 
disapprove the breakdown. 


resolve 


before 


Significance-- 
“Objective observers are 
not disquieted by the diffi- 
culties over allocations,” 
cabled Loren Carroll, chief 
of NEWswWEEK’s Paris, bu- 
reau, “since it is obviously 
difficult to secure unanimity 
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among so many nations with disparate 
economic problems. 

“However, it is universally admitted by 
the most farseeing members of all delega- 
tions that the European nations still have 
a long way to go in assimilating the pri- 
mary sense of American aid to Europe— 
that it is a means of setting up the 
machinery by which the nations will 
achieve their own recovery by increasing 
their production and interlocking their 
economies, and that what they actually 
obtain from the United States in dollar 
credits is secondary. 

“The general public in most countries has 
failed to grasp the fact that American aid is 
temporary and only designed to give Euro- 
peans a means of helping themselves.” 








Reuters from European 


Margaret (with Blandford at Ascot) will greet Juliana 
(with Prince Bernhard at the Olympics) 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


Jim Crow in Afrikaans 


On Aug. 16 Cape Town commuters saw 
the first signs of South Africa’s new Na- 
tionalist government’s apartheid (total 
segregation) policy. Some first-class coaclies 
on the government-owned railroads were 
pasted with “Europeans Only” signs. 

Leaflets immediately appeared urging 
colored people to use the coaches set aside 
for Europeans. None did. Bishop S. W. 
Lavis, Anglican Coadjutor of Cape Town, 
suggested that liberal South Africans show 
disapproval by riding ostentatiously in 
nonreserved cars. Some occupied = such 
seats, but without ostentation. 

The same day, an Afrikaner University 
Student Conference held in Bloemfontein 
demanded academic segregation and en- 
tirely separate facilities for white and non- 
white students. In the Legislature, Prime 
Minister Dr. Daniel F. Malan replied to 
demands by Marshal Smuts, now opposi- 
tion leader, for a clear-cut statement on the 
government’s color policy. Malan said it 
aimed at abolishment of native representa- 
tion in Parliament and improvement of the 
native lot in reserves where Europeans 
would be allowed to live only on permit. 
Smuts denounced apartheid as “nothing 
but a slogan—mass propaganda designed 
to befuddle white South Africa.” 


BRITAIN: 


Margaret and the Marquess 


Buckingham Palace backstairs gossip last 
week ran to the effect that Princess Mar- 
garet wanted to announce her engagement 
to the Marquess of Blandford, 22-year-oli 
son of the Duchess of Marlborough, on her 
eighteenth birthday, Aug. 21, but that her 
parents would not let her. The queen 
feels that she is too young, and the king 
wants her to wait until after next year’s 
‘Australian tour. Blandford 
made his second trip to 
the royal summer residence 
at Balmoral in the Scottish 
Highlands for Margaret’s 
birthday and went through 
a searching inspection by 
Their Majesties—the same 
process undergone by Prince 
Philip. 

Margaret, Blandford, and 
other guests observed the 
princess’s birthday with a 
picnic on the shores of Loch 
Muick, a_ small dinner 
party, and a dance—which, 
in deference to Scottish 
piety, ended just before 
midnight to avoid violating 
the Sabbath. Now officially 
of age, Margaret may have 
her own apartment at 
Buckingham Palace. She is 
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eligible to serve as a Councilor of State in 
the king’s absence and could succeed to 
the throne without a regency if both her 
father and Princess Elizabeth should die. 
Her first official duty on her own: to 
represent the royal family at the investi- 
ture of Princess Juliana as Queen of the 
Netherlands at Amsterdam on Sept. 6. 


Minding Their Queues 


One night last week, The London Eve- 
ning Standard said, the loudspeaker at the 
West Ham Speedway in London broadcast 
the following announcement: “Will the 
owner of some petrol coupons found in the 
car park please form a queue outside the 
manager’s office?” The Evening Standard 
commented: “And there was a queue.” 


Cigarette Hunger 


In Britain last week the cigarette short- 
age became the leading conversational 
topic. It outdistanced Berlin and even those 
perennials, the weather and food. While 
the government nervously recognized the 
shortage for the enormous morale factor it 
was, citizens hopped agilely from tobac- 
conist to tobacconist. Queues sprang up 
instantaneously when counters opened 
briefly and the storekeepers handed out a 
thin stream of popular brands, usually in 
packages of ten, not twenty. 

Office workers’ lunch hours were con- 
sumed almost entirely in queueing. Some 
offices and factories assigned one employe 
to regular queueing to cut absenteeism. 
Smokers unwillingly sampled Greek, Turk- 
ish, and Balkan cigarettes (which they 
smoked happily before the first world war, 
but now dislike) and used home machines 
to make their own. 

Blame for the shortage was divided 
between hoarding by distributors and 
hoarding by the public. Sex discrimination 
reared its ugly head when some retailers 
refused to sell to women, and incautious 
males blamed the whole trouble on the 
wartime increase in women smokers—who 
promptly denounced chain-smoking males 
in letters to the editor. British women un- 
questionably have heavily increased their 
smoking—not only in homes and restau- 
rants, but also in the streets and outdoor 
markets. 

The British average smoker spends more 
on cigarettes than any other single item 
except food. Poorer classes spend more 
than on food. The charwoman earning $10 
a week may spend 50 cents a day for a 
package of twenty cheap cigarettes. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Tito and the Plotters 


Early on the morning of Aug. 12 three 
Yugoslav Army officers appeared at a 
state farm near the town of Vrsac close to 
the Rumanian border. They told Svetolik 
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DAN: The way the others act, you’d think 
I came to this outing by myself, instead 
of in a party. It’s bad enough being in- 
cluded out of everything, but with my 
stomach doing a nosedive too, it’s . . . well, 
it’s awful! Gosh, here comes Sis... 





WHAT'S HAPPENED, 
DAN? YOu’VE GONE 
FROM GLOOM TO GAIETY 
IN NO TIME AT ALL! 





OH...! 
FOUND A 
TREASURE ! 
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DAN: Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia was the 
treasure! Sis said it’s not only a marvelous 
laxative, but one of the fastest, most 
effective antacids known to science. And 
she was right! I was amazed to see how 
fast it relieved my acid indigestion! 


FOR CHILDREN see 





Livia ow Jolpey= 


Get the 50¢ bottle: Contains three times as much 
as the 25¢ size. Also in convenient, pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet form—25¢ a box, less than 1¢ a tablet. 
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PHILLIPS 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 







WHY SO STOMACH’S UPSET, 
GLUM, DAN 2 [f 1 GUESS. 
3 HARDLY SLEPT 
LAST NIGHT. 




















DAN: Sis was really swell. She smiled and 
said: “Sounds to me, Dan, like your trouble 
is acid indigestion. Overindulgence in food, 
tobacco or stimulants brings it on in a 
hurry. But I know how you can get won- 
derful relief — and get it fast.” 














: That’s Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
I'm saluting—there are two reasons why. 
Phillips’ got me back in the swim yester- 
day. And by relieving sleep-robbing excess 
acidity, it let me sleep soundly all night. 
No wonder I feel like a new man today! 
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Arabyac, the farm manager, that they 
wanted io check on frontier security before 
they started hunting boars. They identi- 
fied themselves as Col. Gen. Arso Yovano- 
vich, Maj. Gen. Branko Petrechevich, and 
Col. Vlado Dapchevich. Arabyac oblig- 
ingly guided them toward the frontier. 
They sighted a border guard. One officer 
drew his pistol and fired. The guard fired 
back. Arabyac and Yovanovich dropped 
dead, Dapchevich escaped into Rumania, 
and Petrechevich was captured. 

That was the story told by the Yugoslav 
Ministry of the Interior last week. It 
charged that Petrechevich had confessed 
the three officers were involved in a Com- 
inform plot against Marshal Tito and were 
trying to escape into Rumania. The case 
took on great political drama _ because 
Yovanovich had served as chief of staff of 
the Partisan Army during the war, was 
Tito’s close friend, and two weeks before 
had pledged his loyalty to Tito in his quar- 
rel with the Cominform. His death fol- 
lowed a purge of government officials and 
secret police. 

The fact that the incident occurred 
during the Danubian conference height- 
ened the tension. Alexander Werth, Man- 
chester Guardian correspondent, reported: 
“The myth that the Russians are Yugo- 
slavia’s friends cannot be maintained any 
longer . . . Only a bold statement by Tito 
can now put an end to the grave state of 
mental confusion in the country. It is felt 
that it. is time his discreet silence—which 
was no doubt dictated by the desire to see 
whether Mr. Vyshinsky would not make 
some overtures while in Belgrade—were 
broken. Mr. Vyshinsky made no secret 
whatsoever that it was a struggle to the 
finish with the Yugoslav leadership.” 


Significance-- 

So far as the story can be pieced to- 
gether, it appeared that Tito had nipped 
a Russian plan to use Yovanovich to form 
a free Yugoslav Army in Rumania and 
from there stir up Yugoslavia against the 
marshal. Guests at a reception for Danu- 
bian conference delegates on Aug. 10 saw 
Ana Pauker, Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
and Vyshinsky depart unusually early. A 
good hindsight guess was that they met 
Yovanovich or his emissaries. 

In any case, Mme. Pauker suddenly flew 
back to Bucharest the following day, pre- 
sumably to arrange for Yovanovich’s ar- 
rival. Tito was apparently aware of this 
plan, and he therefore arranged to have 
Yovanovich walk into a trap as a con- 
venient means of liquidating him. 


DANUBE: 
Wrapped Up in Red 


What American Ambassador Cavendish 
Cannon called “a unique performance in 
the history of international negotiations” 
came to a unique climax in Belgrade on 
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In Belgrade Vyshinsky (center, with Ales Bebler of Yugoslavia) turns 




























































































International 


his back on “Truth Warding Off Evil” 


Aug. 18. Seven Eastern delegates to the 
conference on Danube navigation, their 
arms flailing in unison, rushed through 57 
votes in twenty minutes to ratify every 
clause of a draft convention giving the 
Soviet Union tight control over the water- 
way from Austria to the Black Sea. In the 
final vote, on the draft as a whole, Cannon 
cast the sole negative; British and French 
delegates abstained. 

That »vening, when the red-bound docu- 
ment was signed, American, British, and 
French flags still marked those delega- 
tions’ accustomed places. But the delegates 
themselves were absent. They refused to 
acknowledge a pact in which they had 
been unable to insert even a comma. “The 
last act of the Western delegations,” wrote 
The New York Times, “was not to attend 
a cocktail party to celebrate the signing 
of the convention.” 


MOSCOW: 


Dust and Disagreement 


August would have been a nice month 
for Western diplomats and correspondents 
in Moscow to retreat to their dachas— 
summer houses, mostly pre-1914 but roomy 
and comfortable—in the cool forests around 
the capital. In the city a chilly, rainy July 
was followed by a heat wave during the 
first half of August. The nights were not 
unpleasant, but the sun shone hotly in a 
typically lackluster sky. Dust, the curse of 
the Moscow summer, swirled up as always 
from the many unpaved streets. 

But Western diplomats headed by Am- 


bassador Walter Bedell Smith of the 
United States, Special Envoy Frank Rob- 
erts of Britain, and Ambassador Yves 
Chataigneau of France stayed in their 
stuffy embassies through the Moscow 
August, conferring with one another and 
driving to the Kremlin to talk twice with 
Generalissimo Stalin and seven times with 
Foreign Minister Molotoff. The secrecy of 
the East-West conferences left the one 
British and six American correspondents— 
the only ones who remain in Moscow— 
literally on the outside looking in. Often 
they lined up in front of the American 
Embassy, and when Ambassador Smith 
drove away in his big Cadillac they fol- 
lowed. If he turned in the Kremlin gate, 
they waited until he came out and told 
them: “No comment.” 

Last week passed with only one three- 
and-a-half-hour meeting between the West- 
ern envoys and Molotoff on Aug. 16. The 
conference was still firmly stuck on Rus 
sia’s insistence that the Soviets be given 
full control over Berlin’s currency—and 
the power to make the position of the 
Western Powers untenable by a financial 
and economic blockade. Hopes of breaking 
this deadlock were decreased by the publi- 
cation of Moscow charges that the West- 
erners had reneged on a previous promise 
to accept a Russian-controlled Berlin cur- 
rency. What the West had agreed was to 
accept the Soviet-backed Ostmark as Ber- 
lin’s currency—but only under four-power 
control. 

This week the three Westerners sounded 
out Stalin once again in a Kremlin meet- 
ing Monday night. Whether an agreement 
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was to emerge apparently depended on 
whether the generalissimo had unexpect- 
edly changed Molotoff’s adamant currency 
stand. But this prospect was so dim that 
the Western Powers had already begun to 
compile their summations of the confer- 
ences for immediate publication should the 
Russians attempt to get their version 
before the world first. 

Bisunion Now: Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of Newsweex’s London bureau, 
cabled the following account of another 
development that held up the conferences 
last week: 


Despite official explanations of vague 
technical difficulties in communicating -in- 
structions to envoys and despite talk about 
the necessity of extreme care in consider- 
ing the position of the three powers, enough 
has leaked out to indicate unhappy diver- 
cence between the Anglo-American and 
French positions. 

The French, impressed by Stalin’s orig- 
inal reassuring generalizations, have be- 
come much more anxious than the British 
and the Americans to make concessions on 
the Berlin currency question. The British 
saw clearly that Molotoff at best was will- 
ing to lift the physical blockade of Berlin 
only in return for unilateral currency con- 
trol. They found this difficult to explain to 
the French and, indeed, anticipated it 
wozld be hard to put it across to certain 
British Labor elements. 

Moreover, the French this week reverted 
to their old doubts about the Western Ger- 
man government. They pointed out that 
Russia had so far refrained from setting 
up an Eastern German government. Then 
they argued that what had really caused 
the Russians to try to oust the Western 
Powers from Berlin was the conviction that 
if a West German government were cre- 
ated, it would have to be matched in the 
East, and that unfettered Russian control 
of Berlin was essential to this end. There- 
fore, the French argued, why not try to 
modify this Russian view by agreeing to 
impose an administrative statute in the 
Western zones instead of going ahead with 
plans for ultimate German. self-govern- 
ment. The British and the Americans hesi- 
tated to make any such concessions be- 
cause they felt their political position in 
Germany had been greatly strengthened 
vis-a-vis the Russians. 


And Russian Thistle 


A Russian scientific writer with the im- 
probable name of Genady Fish last week 
published in Moscow a book with the im- 
probable title of “Soviet Reality and 
American Fairy Tales.” According to 
Joseph Newman, Moscow correspondent 
for The New York Herald Tribune, Fish’s 
book gave the following improbable “facts 
hidden by bourgeois scientists from the 
public”: 

“The entire wheat culture of the United 
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States and Canada is based on Russian 
types. 

“Russian wheat saved America. 

“The alfalfa most generally used in the 
United States is the Cossack type. 

“The best and most popular American 
apples are descended from Russian apple 
trees—Borominka, Titovka, Red Astra- 
khan, Alma Ata—imported into the 
United States a hundred years ago. 

“Honest scientists are doomed to pov- 
erty and starvation in the United States 
and England, but do better in the Soviet 
Union.” 


PALESTINE: 
The Arab Disaster 


“T am convinced that successful medi- 
ation can only continue if solution can be 
found for most urgent aspects of great 
human disaster affecting 330,000 destitute 
Arab refugees from Jewish controlled 
areas and 7,000 Jewish refugees. Their 
condition is desperate: 30 per cent are 
children under 5 years of age and over 10 
per cent pregnant women, nursing moth- 
ers, and they are almost without food 
except short supplies of flour . . . Essen- 
tial factor is time, as they are being swept 
away by epidemic diseases, winter is ap- 
proaching, and many must die.” 

The swarms of refugees on whose _ be- 
half Count Folke Bernadotte last week 
cabled this anguished plea to Washington 
were not an isolated humanitarian prob- 
lem. They were a potentially decisive fac- 
tor in the settlement of the Palestine war. 

Camping out in the August heat of Arab 
Palestine and overflowing into Trans-Jor- 
dan, Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon, the ema- 
ciated, tattered Arab refugees threatened 
the whole Middle East with disaster— 
political, economic, and hygienic. They 
were the sole certain product of the Arab 
League’s campaign against Israel and 
therefore a major element in the Arabs’ 
great dilemma: whether to call off the 
truce or call off the war. 

Few agreed on what had started the 
great migration. The Arab version: These 
peaceful farmers, merchants, and workers 
from the congested Arab communities of 
Palestine had been put to flight by Jew- 
ish terrorism, beginning with the massacre 
of civilians at Deir Yasin by Irgun Zvai 
Leumi in April. Israel’s scornful reply: The 
native Arabs had fled “voluntarily” at the 
urging of foreign Arab commanders who 
promised to lead them back in triumph 
after the Israeli were driven into the sea. 

But in three months of war and truce 
the Arab armies had failed to make good 
their vow to save Palestine from Zionist 
“invasion.” Of the seven Arab forces in the 
field only the Arab Legion of Trans-Jordan, 
trained and led by Britons in the service 
of the ambitious King Abdullah, could 
boast of its record. With some 8,000 crack 
desert fighters employed in Palestine, it 
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had taken the Old City of Jerusalem and 
gravely imperiled the 90,000 Jews. still 
living in the New City. Its infantry and 
cavalry (much of it mechanized) held the 
surrounding hills, while its artillery had cut 
the highway between Jerusalem and the 

“a. But it had failed to make a serious 
dent in the boundaries of the new Jewish 
state. 

Lost Face: The lack of success thus 
far was not so much a defeat as a revela- 
tion to the Arabs: Their zeal was no sub- 
stitute for military effectiveness; they had 
underestimated the enemy and sent too 
few forces to Palestine: they could not 
match the Jews’ worldwide resources; 
above all, there was no real staff coordi- 
nation among the Arab armies. 

Mutual suspicion among the Arab 
leaders themselves, focused on Abdullah’s 
known desire to annex at least the Arab 
portions of Palestine to his own kingdom, 
had stultified the Arab effort. Abdullah 
had deliberately withheld a major portion 





International 
Swingfest: Prime Minister Ja- 
waharlal Nehru of India gaily 
joins in the traditional observ- 
ance of “Sawan,” when Indian 
merrymakers swing to celebrate 
the coming of the annual rains. 


of his proud, disciplined Legion. As a force 
in being, still by far the best Arab force i); 
the Middle East, it was a powerful ba: 
gaining counter not only against the Jew. 
but against the other Arab rulers. Its ce 
struction while carrying the brunt of t!: 
war would have cost Abdullah his chic. 
claim to fame and influence. 

It was therefore a temptation i 
Abdullah to make peace while he still ha: 
his Legion, provided some face-saving for- 
mula could be devised to hide the extent 
of failure. But that would be difficult, for 
the great Arab refugee flight itself was 
an unwitting proof that Israel was irrev- 
ocably established. “The Palestine Arab 
exodus,” said Israel’s foreign minister, 
Moshe Shertok, “was one of the cataclys- 
mic phenomena which, according to the 
experience of other countries, change the 
course of history.” There could no longer 
be doubt of Israel’s physical possession hy 
an overwhelming Jewish majority. Recog- 
nized by fifteen nations, the new state last 
week issued its own currency, worked on 
the draft of a constitution, and prepared 
to ask for admission to the United Nations 
(although Britain can, and probably will, 
block acceptance) . 

Proud and confident in their new na- 
tionhood, the Israeli itched to settle the 
issue of Arab recognition and wondered 
last week how long the UN would continue 
to shackle them with this “barren, unpro- 
ductive truce.” But the Security Council, 
in what was probably its last discussion 
of Palestine before the General Assembly 
meeting in Paris next month, snapped 
back with a threat of sanctions to enforce 
the truce. Both sides hastened to affirm 
their obedience. Even so, Israel would 
discuss return of the Arab refugees only 
in connection with formal peace negotia- 
tions—in short, as a price of Arab recogni- 
tion of Israel. 


Forewarned Pasha 


On Aug. 15 John Bagot Glubb—Glubb 
Pasha, British commander of Trans-Jor- 
dan’s Arab Legion—landed at London air- 
port, in a strange costume of an undersized 
brown jacket and voluminous “Oxford” 
trousers. With him were his wife Rosemary, 
8-year-old son Godfrey, and 4-year-old 
adopted Arab daughter Naomi (she was 
left on his doorstep). 

Godfrey remarked: “I wish I had my re- 
volver with me.” 

Naomi whined: “Daddy, I want to go to 
England. This is only London.” 

Glubb, who sported the tie of the Royal 
Engineers, denied he had become a citizen 
of Trans-Jordan but said he had severed 
all connections with the British War Of- 
fice. Of the Stern Gang’s threats to kill him 
he observed: “I shan’t open my parcels 
during the fortnight I’m here.” About his 
reasons for returning to England he an- 
nounced: “I have come to discuss Britain’s 


2,000,000-pound subsidy to Trans-Jordan.” 


Newsweek, August 30, 19438 
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Keeps a sock on the nose from hurting 


F a giant airliner should land nose-wheel 

first, the full shock of landing would be 
taken by a nose gear much smaller than the 
main landing gear. This nose gear consists 
basically of a hollow steel tube containing 
oil and air which, under pressure, cushion 
the impact of landing. 

The steel tubing has to be thin-walled to 
save weight, but it still has to be so strong 
that it won’t fail in bending under terrific 


loads, won't twist off, and won’t burst 


es 


YEARS AHEAD=THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


from the internal oil and air pressures. 


Here,thought metallurgists of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, was a job made 
to order for the uniform fine forged quality 
of Timken seamless tubing. And tests by the 
manufacturer proved they were right. After 
responding uniformly to heat treating, the 
“aircraft quality” Timken tubing easily with- 
stood bending stresses of 242,000 pounds 
per square inch and internal pressures of 


29,800 pounds per square inch, 
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COPR. 1948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





This is yet another of the tough steel 
problems that have been stamped “Solved 
—by Timken Alloy Steel”. No other alloy 
steel producer can equal this record of tough 
steel problems solved. Why not let us go to 
work on your steel problems today? Write 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel 
and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: “TIMROSCO”. 


Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits. 





Whistling good idea for saving gas 


Fill °er up} And don’t worry about a gas 
overflow with its fire hazard and waste. Not 
on this car! 





The idea was like any you could have. 
For you'd be amazed at where you can use 
Bundy tubing to put a business in the clover. 







For a keen-thinking chap took a piece of 
tubing and designed a whistling gas-tank 
signal for automobiles that warns the attend- 
ant the tank is getting full. And his product 
is sweeping the market. 


Look at the examples at the right. Some 
show present uses for Bundy. Others show 
altogether new ones which we think could 
pay handsome dividends to someone who 
would make them ... maybe you. Better 
read them carefully. 


1 Automotive Engineers needed a 

strong, vibration-proof tubing for 
hydraulic brake lines. Someone said, 
“Let’s try Bundyweld*... it’s double- 
walled from a single strip.” Now 


‘ ‘ Bundy’s i f all cars! 
The tubing used is furnished by Bundy. teas eitstersei 








2 Manufacturers of water coolers 

snapped up Bundy steel tubing, 
too, for condensers and other vital 
tubing parts. It’s fast-cooling, easily 
fabricated. (Beer coils, too, are made 
of Bundyweld ... in nickel, for purity !) 


panebaseneananter 


3 Bundy’s in ball-point pens, too. 

Cartridges of Bundy Tubing hold 
“ink” enough for years. Tubular toys 
and fishing-rod tips are other unusual 
places where Bundy’s been used to 
someone’s profit. As for new ideas— 





6 What is your design or production prob- 
BU RI DY TU BING lem . . . or even your idea? Regardless of 4 Why not use weather-resistant 

the kind of product, Bundy engineers might Bundyweld for lightweight awning 
frames? Bundy might well lower costs, 
SE give faster, easier installations. It’s 
machineable, ductile,strong and readily 
bent to any turn. 


FLG US PAT OFF 





easily help you over the hurdles through a 
simple use of Bundyweld along the line . 
and give you a stronger, better unit made 
faster at less cost. It’s worth investigating. 
Just call or write Bundy Tubing Company, 
Detroit 14, Michigan. 





ENGINEERED TO 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


R) . oe 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 


BundyweldTub- 





* ing, made by a 
patented process, is en- 
tirely different from any 
other tubing. It starts as 
a single strip of basic 
metal, coated with a 
bonding metal. 


This strip is con- 

tinuously rolled 
twice laterally into tubu- 
lar form. Walls of uniform 
thickness and concentric- 
ity are assured by close- 
tolerance, cold-rolled 
strip. 


Next, a heating 
: process fuses 
bonding metal to basic 
metal. Cooled, the double 
walls have become a 
strong, ductile tube, free 
from scale, held to close 
dimensions. 


Bundyweld 
comes in stand- 
ard sizes, up to 58” O.D., 
in steel (copper or tin 
coated), Monel or nickel. 
Special sizes can be fur- 
nished to meet your 
requirements. 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St.e Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: 
Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bldg.® Chicago 32, Illl.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Placee Elizabeth, N.J.: A.B. 
Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 © Philadelphio 3, Penn.: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. ¢ San Francisco10, Cal.: Pacific Metals Co., 
Ltd., 3100 19th St. ¢ Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way ® Toronto 5, Ont., Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 
881 Bay St. Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in al! principal cities. 





Automatic burglar and fire alarm 

systems of Bundyweld are another 
idea to check on. Bundy’s thinner walls 
mean faster heat conductivity. No 
other tubing offers all of Bundy’s 
features. In steel, Monel or nickel. 
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Those Who Choose Freedom 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HEN Jacob Lomakin was an assist- 
VY ant in the press department of the 
Soviet Foreign Office in 1945 he once 
attended a party in the apartment of 
an American newspaper correspondent. 
Most of the guests were correspondents, 
and over the vodka and zakuski some 
of them started to heckle Lomakin 
about the censorship. He 
was then the chief wielder 
of the blue pencil at the 
press office. Much to every- 
hody’s surprise, he not only 
didn’t defend himself but 
said that he too thought 
censorship an offense to in- 
telligence. 

If that was surprise No. 1, 
surprise No. 2 was the vio- 
lence with which he said it. 
He was so vehement, in fact, that a 
couple of his colleagues got him away 
from the party as quickly as they could. 

This little incident of a young man 
talking out of turn has no interest ex- 
cept that Lomakin’s manners now have 
become an international incident. The 
tendency of many people who talk 
about the Kasenkina case is to treat 
Lomakin as something exceptional in 
the way of violence and gaucherie. I 
don’t think so. The original press con- 
ference at the Soviet Consulate in New 
York may have been a Lomakin idea, 
since he thinks he understands — the 
American press, but it is hard to be- 
lieve that the rest of the script wasn’t 
written in the embassy in Washington 
or in Moscow. 


OMAKIN seems to me fairly typical 
L of his generation of men in the 
Soviet diplomatic service. If the public 
doesn’t know it yet, our own diplomatic 
service and those of other countries 
have known for a long time that these 
younger Russians display an arrogance 
and lack of suavity which their seniors 
didn’t show. It is a product of Rus- 
sia’s new postwar self-confidence. Those 
who feel the new sense of power also 
feel the urge to transplant Russian 
methods to foreign soil. To some extent 
they succeed. I know minor flunkeys 
of Soviet missions who have spent as 
much as two years in New York and 
have never been allowed to visit an 
American home or to go alone to a 
store, a movie, or a soda fountain. 
Lomakin and his superiors undoubtedly 





thought they had every chance of suc- 
cess in recapturing Mme. Kasenkina, 
as indeed they would have had except 
that she chose to jump out the con- 
sulate window on a day when the place 
was watched by newspaper reporters 
and had an extra police detail on duty. 

The really interesting thing about 
the Kasenkina case is the 
demonstration that the So- 
viet Government is seriously 
perturbed by the large num- 
ber of its citizens who go 
abroad and then jump the 
camp. At present there are 
several tens of thousands of 
former Soviet citizens who 
would rather die than go 
back. Most of them are for- 
mer prisoners of war who 
are in DP camps. But more trouble- 
some than these from the Soviet point 
of view are those who have been sent 
abroad officially since the end of the 
war and have deserted. Many of these 
had far weightier positions than Mme. 
Kasenkina and her colleague Dr. 
Samarin. Among soldiers they go from 
captains up to general officers. Accu- 
rate figures are difficult to get, but the 
total number is around 4,000. 


ye ordinary Russian is among the 


most patriotic of humans, and any- 
one who has associated with any of 
these voluntary exiles knows they are 
very unhappy people, torn between 
nostalgia for their steppes and forests 
and hatred for the Stalin regime. Very 
few of them indeed skipped just for the 
sake of easier living. That makes them 
all the more dangerous in Soviet eyes. 
One danger, of course, is that they 
will in some way form the nucleus for 
such disloyalty within the country as 
followed Russian contact with the West 
after the Napoleonic wars. That is a 
remote possibility. The more immedi- 
ate fact is that these exiles are for the 
first time really impressing outside 
publics with the brutalities of the 
police state. On a recent trip abroad 
I found Victor Kravchenko’s “I Chose 
Freedom” translated into every lan- 
guage and one of the books most 
prominently displayed in every city. 
Many of the others also write and all 
of them talk. They obviously have be- 
come more than a minor nuisance to 
the government in Moscow. 








Newsweek, August 30, 1948 = * 





.. a whistle eliminates them all 


Spillage of gasoline occurs thousands of 
times every day because automobile tanks 
will not receive gas at regular pumping 
speeds. Nor is it easily possible to tell 
when tanks are filled. 

On car after car, disfiguring gasoline 
stains can be seen around the gas tank 
fill pipe! It is particularly disheartening 
to see the beauty of your car finish so 


quickly marred by ugly “gasoline spatter.” 


SToP SPILLAGE, 


STAIN and THEFT 


FIL-GARD 


T. M. REG. 





whist. GAS TANK FILL SIGNAL 


BUY IT at your service station, 
ear dealer or write to us 
$3.25 plus postage. Specify car, year, model 









SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 
96 First St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Radio-Phonographs $179.50 to $895 
Television Receivers $299.50 to $750 


Cuikoh a oX- Moke Kel-Xe Mol MeN AiuT-y) 





The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 








T SAVING 
REZHOR 


AUTOMATIC 


Gas Fired Unit Heater 






BRR‘ bis | 
BEGhes,; | 
Sener gs, 


TIME—It's a pleasure to go to the office, shop, 
or factory and “pitch-in” without a concern 
for the temperature. There are no delays or 
interruptions when -“automatic” Reznor gas 
fired units are on the job. Day in and day out, 
they perform for years without attention. 





EXPENSE—With Reznor heating, a fireman | 
isn’t necessary—there are no boilers to tend. | 
Installation expense and cleaning costs are re- | 
duced to a minimum. Reznor automatic heat | 
is cost saving and effortless. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


INSTALL REZNOR UNITS WITH 
THE BIG, QUIET FAN, NOW 


Convert to modern, effortless Reznor heating. | 
Write for details, today. 


AOR 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 
REZNOR CO. 
MERCER 13, PENNA. 

Gas Heaters Since 1888 
NO STEAM LINES 





NO BOILERS 


NO FUEL STORAGE - NO-FIRE TENDING 
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SOCIALISTS: 
From Third to Second? 


Everything considered, the picture was 
bright, national leader M. J. Coldwell told 
the biennial convention of the socialistic 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
in Winnipeg Aug. 19-21. Just fifteen years 
old, the CCF was either the government or 
the official opposition in five of the nine 
provinces, the 59-year-old onetime prairie 
schoolteacher pointed out. In three prov- 
inces the Liberals and Conservatives had 
united, openly or secretly, against the 
CCF. They had thus “drawn the line be- 
tween the forces of privilege and reaction 
and those of social justice and progress.” 

Now the CCF leaders were getting ready 
for the general election which is expected 
next year. They had little hope of win- 
ning it. But if things broke right, they 
believed that the CCF had a fair chance 
to become the second party and the of- 
ficial opposition in the federal Parliament. 
Their main preoccupation was to draft a 
first-term program for a future CCF gov- 
ernment of Canada. 

The issue was between left-wing funda- 
mentalists, unwilling to compromise their 
socialism, and ballot-minded opportunists 
who hoped to persuade voters to wade a 
few steps into socialism if they would not 
plunge. 

On two points the left won. The dele- 
gates voted to socialize Canada’s chartered 
banks and the world’s greatest transporta- 
tion system, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
with its steamship companies, airline, huge 
land holdings, and mines. The rest of the 
program followed the compromise lines 
recommended by the National Council. 

The left lost a fight over the ERP. Con- 
demnation of the ERP, demanded by left- 
ists, would identify the CCF in many 
minds with the Communists, and leaders 
knew what this would mean in terms of 
votes. After a heated debate, only two 
diehards stood out against the party’s offi- 
cial stand of lauding the ERP and urging a 
Canadian counterpart. 


COST-OF-LIVING: 


Inflation in the Pantry 


Canada’s cost-of-living index is usually 
published at the beginning of each month. 
“Mechanical difficulties” delayed — an- 
nouncement of the July 1 figure until 
after the national convention of the ad- 
ministration Liberal Party. When it final- 
ly appeared, Canadians understood why. 
The cost of living had shot up another 2.6 
points during June to reach an all-time 
high of 156.9 (1935-39100) . 

This was only one item in a black week 
for Canadian housewives. Since 1942 Ca- 
nadian meat supplies and prices have been 
protected by an embargo on beef and 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 





beef-product shipments to the United 
States. On Aug. 16 the embargo was lifted. 
At the end of the week, prices had goue 
up by $3 to $6 a hundredweight. T)iis 
would mean a retail increase of about i0 
cents a pound. 

Shortage and Plague: Then there 
was butter to worry about. The National 
Dairy Council warned that the country 
faced its worst butter shortage this winter, 
The government confirmed that on Aug. 
1 butter stocks were 24 per cent lower 
than last year’s short supply, and all 
housewives remembered that — butter 
famine. They found one ray of hope in the 
council’s brief. If the government can 
neither import butter nor ration it, it 
said, “the sale of the necessary quantity 
of a suitable substitute product should be 
authorized.” Translating “suitable substi- 
tute product” into “margarine,” consum- 
ers saw an about-face by the dairy inter- 
ests, long leaders in the fight against legal- 
ization of margarine. 

To these injuries to the housewile’s 
pocketbook and larder, insult was added 
later in the week. The Quebec Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that a 
plague of locusts had hit the province's 
tobacco and tomato fields. The insects 
would probably prove to be more of a 
nuisance than a serious danger. Pointing 
out that locusts are considered edible in 
many countries, The Montreal Gazette 
suggested: “What with beef the price it is, 
locust may come as blessing.” 

Two bright spots: Ceiling prices were 
reimposed on bread, and the price of 
fresh vegetables hit a five-year low. 














Tad Ascormiac 





McCormack—Toronto Globe & Mail 
Sdll Champ: Premier Ernest 
Manning and his Social Credit 
Party were returned to power 
for a fourth term in Alberta 
elections Aug. 17. The Socreds, 
who pay only lip service to their 
original “funny money” theories 
and are currently as conserva- 
tive as any party in Canada, 
won 50 of 57 legislative seats. 


Newsweek, August 30, 1948 
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The high cost | of living has us all 


in the uneasy seat! 


Business dislikes the high cost of living 
as much as you do. For fewer people buy 
when prices are too high. 


At National Dairy we do everything 
possible to keep prices down and qual- 
ity up. Each month our key men sit 
down at a “round table”’ to exchange 
ideas on how to increase efficiency and 
improve products. The aim is top qual- 
ity at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show how 
milk prices compare with food prices, 
from 1939 to 1948: 


Increase in cost of food ... . 116% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk . . 78% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly 
so much as the average of other foods. 
Our profit from all of our milk divisions 
averaged less than 14 cent per quart sold 
in 1947—far less than the public thinks 
business makes—and much less than the 
average profit in the food industry. 


When you buy milk—nature’s most 
nearly perfect food—you get more for 
your money than in anything else you 
eat. We guard the quality and flavor of 
milk and butter, cheese, ice cream and 
other products made from milk. And 
we make them available at the low- 
est possible prices to the greatest 
number of people. 





An impartial national survey shows 
that most Americans consider 10%- 
15% on sales a fair profit for business. 
Compared to this, the average profit 
in the food industry is less than 5%. 
And National Dairy’s profit in its 
milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 











NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Newsweek— Jeanne Frommer 


Miners, oil and rail workers, and assorted Communists invade the Zocalo 


MEXICO: 


Anything Could Happen 


Downtown Mexico City was shut up 
tight on Aug. 21. Soldiers guarded radio 
stations. Uniformed police were not in evi- 
dence, but there were plain-clothes men 
everywhere. Toward noon thousands of 
labor-union members and Communists be- 
gan to gather. At 1 p.m., headed by a 
drum-and-bugle corps, they marched into 
the Zocalo, the square around which the 
government buildings are grouped. “Out 
with the sharks who live on hunger,” their 
placards demanded. “Down with monop- 
olies!” “Let speculators die from hunger: 
they grow rich on the misery of the pub- 
lic.” On Avenida Madero the paraders sang 
the Internationale as they passed a side- 
line’ group from the Russian Embassy. 
White collar workers threw rubbish and 
bottles on the 
windows. 

In front of the National Palace speakers 
demanded lower taxes, higher wages, and a 
reduction in the cost of living. They called 
for support of President Miguel Aleman 
(half-hearted cheers) and denounced mem- 
hers of his Cabinet (feeble boos). At 2:30 
the demonstration broke up quietly. 

This demonstration was the climax to 
weeks of rumor and propaganda. Like most 
of Latin America, Mexico has suffered for 
a long time from soaring prices, speculative 
gouging. and graft. The people grumbled, 
and many of them went hungry. Then on 
July 22 the government devalued the peso. 

Last Straw: Frantic housewives 
jammed the stores, determined to lay away 
supplies of staples. United States brands 
changed prices on a 4.85 to 6.85 ratio, but 
Mexican goods did not rise. Few Mexicans 
can afford imported articles anyway, so 
the buying rush eased off. 

But devaluation seemed the last straw 
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marchers from upstairs 


which brought public protest into the 
open. A NEWSWEEK correspondent wired 
this account of the troubles of Mexicans 
and how they react to them: 

“Sra. Guadalupe de Rivero, a house- 
wife, explains it this way: ‘When General 
Cardenas was President (1934-40), my 
husband earned 10 pesos a day and I 
served meals fit for a king. Fish, fowl, 
meat, and eggs, all in one meal! Now, al- 
though my allowance is doubled, we are 
lucky to have just one of these things on 
our menu. jValgame dios! Now we have 
to fight to stay alive.’ 

“Most Mexicans blame high food prices 
on speculators and middlemen who buy 
cheaply from the farmers and sell dearly 
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Cabanzo—El Tiempo, Bogota 


Latin America’s Burden 


in the city. The government has recently 
tackled this problem by opening ‘farmers 
markets’ which sell direct from producer 
to consumer. The results are startling. ‘It 
is quite a trip to Colonia del Valle or 
Coyoacan where two markets are located,’ 
Sra. de Rivero says, “but it is worth it, 
Today I bought beautiful tomatoes for 
38 centavos a kilo which would have cost 
1 peso 25 centavos in my neighborhood; 
chiles here cost me one and a half pesos a 
kilo but there only 40 centavos; I save 20 
centavos a kilo on potatoes too.’ 

“The Colonia del Valle market is 
jammed daily with hundreds of house- 
wives. Huge streamers hang on all sides. 
A typical one proclaims: ‘Products of the 
town of Mixquic—for the people of 
Mexico City. Thus we cooperate with 
President Aleman.’ Shoppers are of all 


classes. A smartly dressed — brunette 
parked her tan Buick convertible across 
the street. She exclaimed at the tre- 


mendous crush of people in the market. 
then pushed her way through to the 
potato section. There she stood in line 
behind a barefoot woman in a shapeless 
cotton dress and torn rebozo. 

The Same Boat: “Mexicans with 
more than the minimum of money to 
spend are hit directly by the devaluation 
of the peso. To the middie class, devalu- 
ation means that imported luxury items, 
always a dream, can no longer be dreamed 
about—they are now entirely out of reach. 
Foreign trips now become _ prohibitive. 
Then men who had fortunes in the bank 
lost a great deal—more in actual pesos 
than the poor man who had no bank ae- 
count. If a man had a million pesos on 
deposit, he was worth more than $206,000 
U.S. when the peso was pegged at 4.85. 
Today he is worth only $145,000. Further- 
more, his money is now worth less. If he 
wishes to buy a new car, for example, the 
price has gone up from 12,000 to 22.000 
pesos. 

“It is interesting to note, especially so 
soon after the violent anti-United States 
outburst in connection with the aftosa 
mission (Newsweek, July 19), that there 
is no condemnation of the United States 
Government or foreign business concerns. 
Most Mexicans blame their own govern- 
ment entirely for their troubles. 

“Tts popularity has dropped even lower 
than the value of the peso. The country 
is aavaiting Aleman’s Sept. 1) report to 
Congress with an attitude of: “He'd bette: 
do some fast talking.’ 

“There have been no disorders, and un- 
til Aug. 21 no organized protest. The Con- 
federation of Mexican Workers (CTM), 
the strongest labor group in the country, 
took no part in the Zocalo demonstration. 
They denounced it as a “training maneuver” 
of the ‘Lombardo-Communists.’ (The ref- 
erence is to Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
Communist-party-line head of the new 
People’s Party.) But feeling is high, and 
anything could happen.” 


Newsweek, August 30, 1948 














100 
YEARS 


HAULING HISTORY 


This year marks the 100th An- 
niversary of the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Co. 
Together with the nation’s 
other great transportation sys- 
tems the North Western is now 
unfolding its life story at 
Chicago’s lakefront Fair. 

It is significant that many of 
these great systems, all recog- 
nized masters at long-range 
hauling, depend upon Clark fork 
trucks and towing tractors for 
the myriad short-range hauling 
jobs within their systems. 








The Pioneer, 
first “iron horse”’ 
of the North Western Railroad. Affection- 
ately preserved and still Operative, this 100- 
year-old veteran of the rails symbolizes one 
of the greatest technological gifts to man- 
kind—that of mechanizing the herculean 
task of overland hauling. 









In 1927 this fleet of 60 Clarkat towing tractors went on 
duty at the vast Proviso Freight Transfer Station of the 
North Western Railroad—saving time, cutting costs, 
increasing efficiency in freighthouse towing tasks, 

Today, after 21 years of steady, punishing service, many of the original fleet 


of 60 are stillon the job, still demonstrating thé deep-seated quality and rugged- 
ness of Clark construction. 





A replacement program is on its way—last year 15 
new Clarkats were put into service at North West- 
ern’s Proviso Freight Transfer Station. 

as-powered Clarkat towing tractors are avail- 
able with pneumatic or solid tires in two models— 
Clarkat-20 with drawbar pull of 2000 lbs., towing 
capacity 42 tons, and Clarkat-26 with drawbar pull 
of 2600 lbs., towing capacity 58 tons. 

Your business can benefit, too, through Clark 
Materials Handling Methods and Machines. Let’s 
talk it over. Write for current issue of Material 
Handling News—address Industrial Truck Divi- 





Michigan. 


sion, Clark Equipment Company, Battle Creek 94, | 
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STREET RAILWAY TRUCKS 


More than 8,000 Clark Trucks are now in daily 
service in 24 cities, on modern comfortable street 
railway cars. Clark engineering, Clark’s unique 
experience, Clark’s economical manufacture were 
creative factors in this revolutionary achievement. 


—A 


CELFOR DRILLS, REAMERS 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
In the ICELEOR| and steel construction shops of 40 
years ago, Celfor Tools got their start by doing a 
better job—and laid the foundations of their solid 
reputation for accuracy and stamina. Today Ceifor 
quality is expressed in a complete tool line. 








DRIVING AXLES 


for trucks, buses and 
tractors 


sp) <r 
CLARK wy 


ELECTRIC 

STEEL CASTINGS 

intricate designs and 

varied sections, for 
critical applications 


CLARK 
METAL 
SPOKE 
WHEELS 
for trucks, buses and 
tractors—light, strong, 
easy to service 








=> 
CLARK 
AXLE HOUSINGS 
one-piece forging, 
heat treated—for com- 
mercial axles 





TRANSMISSIONS 


for trucks, buses and 
tractors 


CLARK FARM 
TRACTOR UNITS 


combining a trans- 
mission and axle 


f CLARK 
~@ ** GEARS 
AND 

FORGINGS 

built to strict precision 

standards established 

for Clark’s own 

products 





ELECTRIC anno GAS POWERED 








CLARK 


OTHER PLANTS: 





FORK TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY cucianan, mictican 


BATTLE CREEK, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 








RAILWAY CAR TRUCKS - DRILLS ane REAMERS 
AXLES - HOUSINGS - TRANSMISSIONS . GEARS 
AND FORGINGS . CASTINGS - TRACTOR UNITS 











Shavian Advice: Grorce BERNARD 
SHaw had a new panacea for the world’s 
ills: a political dictionary to resolve “the 
present confusion of tongues which is head- 
ing us straight for war.” “I am basically a 
Marxist Communist,” Shaw wrote to The 
London Times “but I cannot say so with- 
out being set down as an infantile advocate 
of catastrophic insurrection.” 


Voiees: Mrs. Franxuin D. Roosevett 
augmented her columnist chores by sign- 
ing up with the American Broadcasting 
Co. to do a fifteen-minute, five-a-week com- 
mentary. Her teammate on the program: 
daughter Mrs. Joun Boerticer. The se- 
ries, tentatively titled Eleanor and Anna 
Roosevelt, planned to cover world events, 
fashions, etc. The network was looking 
for a commercial sponsor. 


Turnabout: Gen. Doucias MacArruour, 
whose nomination at the Republican Presi- 
dential convention was seconded by GEN. 
JONATHAN M. Warnricut, returned the 
compliment by seconding the hero of Cor- 
regidor’s nomination as national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. “He has won the respect and ad- 
miration of all men with whom he has 
served,” MacArthur cabled. More suc- 
cessful than his former commanding gen- 
eral, Wainright was unanimously elected. 


Put Away: Tommy Harrineron, 11, of 
Martinez, Calif., who committed murder 
in an attempted hold-up last July, became 
a ward of the juvenile court and was sent 
to a state reformatory for a period of time 
to be determined by the California Youth 
Authority. By state law, he could not be 
convicted of murder because of his age. 





San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
Tommy: Off to the reformatory 
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Albany Times-Union 


Mrs. Miller: A forecast 


Exposure: Mrs. Simone VAn HAver 
Mutter, Belgian-born wife of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s bodyguard Earl R. Muller, 
forecast a scandal when she filed a separa- 
tion action in Albany, N. Y., accusing her 
husky husband of consorting with a 
“woman of prominent reputation.” She 
promised to reveal the name in court. 
Miller said: “I don’t know to whom she 
van be referring.” 


Safe: Limping home from Europe with 
one engine conked out, the crew of a 
converted B-17 Flying Fortress were sur- 
prised to find several dozen jittery high- 
ranking Air Force officials at the Washing- 
ton National Airport. The reason: Air 
Force Chief of Staff Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
DENBERG and Assistant Air Force Secretary 
Eugene M. Zuckert headed the passenger 
list. 


One More: In Sweden, the Foreign Office 
called in the Soviet chargé d'affaires to 
request officially that the Russians “leave 
the girl alone.” The girl was Lyp1a Maka- 
ROVA, attractive 19-year-old musical prod- 
igy and fugitive from Leningrad, who by 
stating flatly “I will never return to the 
old country” won herself headline billing 
as the “Swedish Kasenkina.” 


Psychologist: To facilitate his travels in 
Europe, Saxt KrEENER, who flew the At- 
lantic in his own DC-3, got special atten- 
tion from airport officials by wearing a 
semi-blue twilight-smoke colored uniform, 
covered with gold braid, and a chestful of 
medals. “I’m a little vague about my rank, 
but with my uniform I can come right out 
of a big crowd and policemen clear the 
way,” said the Salem, Ohio, industrialist. 


Gone Hollyweod: A California bank an- 
nounced that its new branch in the movi 
colony would open with the fanfare of « 
world premiére: searchlights, a cocktail 
party, and pretty girls. The first deposito: 
scheduled was Dorotuy Lamovr who wil! 
carry her bankroll in the top of her stocking. 


Topper: The National Park Service re- 
fused to permit a Seattle service club to 
build a 24-foot rock pile atop Mount 
Rainier, Wash., to make it the second highi- 
est peak in the 48 states. 


Where There’s Smoke: It looked as if 
someone had put a hex on farmer CHARLES 
Witiey and his wife of Macomb, Ill. 
Within twelve days nearly 200 small fires 
had blazed spontaneously in their home 
before a final fire destroyed it on Saturday. 
Later the barn, and the chicken house 
burst into flames. The fires followed a 
curious pattern: brown patches appeared 
on the wallpaper and caught fire. While 
local fire authorities made chemical analy- 
ses of the wallpaper, insect spray, and 
newspapers kept on the farm, the Willeys 
played safe by living outdoors under a 
tarpaulin draped over stakes. Air Force 
authorities, fearing the fires were caused 
by remotely controlled radioactive ma- 
terials, sent experts to investigate. Local 
explanation of the phenomenon: “Atomic 
energy got spilled on the farm.” 


Spry: At her 96th birthday party in New 
York, Mrs. Rosert J; FAULKNER lived up 
to her annual custom of taking a turn 
around the dance floor—this time with 
Hamitton Pe. But the thrill was gone: 
“Parties just aren’t fun any more since my 
real beau, Jimmy Walker, is gone.” 
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Mrs. Faulkner: No real beaux 
Newsweek, August 30, 1948 
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Been on a crack train lately 7 


A thrilling experience is in store for the 
passenger who sets out on his first rail 
journey on one of today’s crack trains 
carrying the latest equipment. 

You speed along in a quiet, spa- 
cious interior that’s like a living room 
on wheels, while you read or just re- 
lax, watching the farms and villages 
fly past the broad panoramic window 
... Hungry? An appetizing lunch or 
dinner awaits you in a dining car 
that’s a decorator’s dream... Drowsy ? 
Just lean back in the roomy, com- 
fortable seat for forty winks... Or 
if you’d like to move about, step 


. 


right into the lounge car for a chat, 
refreshments, or perhaps even a movie. 

Cars that delight the traveling pub- 
lic are going into service in large num- 
bers on American railroads. Designers 
are making full use of modern mate- 
rials in planning these cars. Many of 
them are built with an extra-strong 
weight-saving Bethlehem steel called 
Mayari R. With Mayari R, cars can 





be made immensely strong, but light- 
er in weight and therefore easier to 
pull. Trains can run faster. And in 
making their swift journeys, many of 
these same cars roll on tough, depend- 
able wheels and forged steel axles 
made by Bethlehem. 

Fast trains that carry passengers 
on pleasure trips or business . . . trains 
that move crops, raw materials and 
manufactured goods . . . depend on 
steel, for cars and locomotives, as well 
as for tracks and structures. Bethlehem 
makes steel in all of the many forms 
called for by the nation’s rail carriers, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 
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OING PLACEs is an old American custom. You 
belong to the going-est nation on earth! 


You head your car for the wide open spaces—or 
take in distant sights and cities via vast networks of 


steel, fuel, power, rubber, textiles—a thousand and 
one products of American science and industry— 
made with the help of Allis-Chalmers. 


One of America’s biggest producers of ore and rock- 


super highways... crushing equipment . . . machine builder for the 
mining, textile, paper and chemical industries . . . one 
of the Big 3 in electric power equipment . . . that’s 
Allis-Chalmers—a company that furnishes industrial 
“know-how” to every basic industry—builds the 
world’s largest line of major industrial equipment. 


You head for friends—or customers—3 or 3000 
miles from home . . . ride restfully in streamlined 
buses—or a rolling home on rails—or swift liner of 
the air lanes... 


You can span the seven seas quickly and luxurious- 
ly in a floating palace—complete with ballroom, 
theatre, bar and swimming-pool! 


Back of the trademark A-C is 101 years of expe- 
rience . . . a reputation for fine craftsmanship, high 
standards of efficiency and performance . . . the con- 
fidence of leading business and production men 
throughout the world! 


Can’t fence you in! ... for at your door are the 
Magie Carpets of 20th Century travel! 
* * * 
What are Magic Carpets made of? Concrete, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


“We've had i mae ” “Despite 
2 A-C “y oe ; ; steam-laden 
gyratory : e atmosphere, 
crushers ee em. Allis-Chalmers 
on the job as | electric motor 
20 years. - Be has driven our 
Normal : ange» hog polisher 


BIG CITY FIRE DEPT.: : wabiiienees. EASTERN UTILITY: ‘ 2 years 
“Each of our 29-year-old A-C pumps < No shutdowns “25-year-old Allis-Chalmers ‘oil-sealed’ N without 


recently delivered 400,000 gallons per Ss or delays!" inert gas systems still in service on 18 downtime." 
hour for 6 hours. That's performance!” ; transformers. No maintenance!” . 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS< 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 

















Mental Health vs. War 


In London’s barnlike Central Hall, be- 
neath the pale blue and white emblem of 
the International Congress on Mental 
Health, 2,000 delegates from 54 countries 
(including some 200 from the United 
States but none from the Soviet Union) 
gathered from Aug. 11 to Aug. 21 to 
exchange views on the guilts, the fears, 
the loves, the hates, the aggressions, and 
the social behavior of people the world 
over. 

They spoke many languages, although 
the formal talks from the flower-banked 
platform were generally in English or 
French. But some observers saw a greater 
barrier than language differences—the 
varying ways the _ psychiatrists, the 
psychologists, the anthropologists, the edu- 
cators, and the social workers approached 
problems of human relations. 

The delegates were calm and _ sober- 
looking people. When some complained 
they weren’t getting a chance to air their 
views, the conference’s ordinarily jolly 
chairman, Dr. John R. Rees, wartime psy- 
chiatrist-in-chief of the British Army stern- 
ly anriounced he didn’t want any persecu- 
tion complexes breaking out among these 
specialists in mental health. 

For Cooperative Peace: There had 
been a year of preparatory work in com- 
mittee. Earlier in the summer a ten-nation 
International Preparatory Commission, 
which met at Roffey Park, Sussex, had set 
the theme of the congress: Can sciences 
concerned with man’s mind help avert 
war and create a cooperative peace? 

First, the commission had to dispose of 
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the objection that “you can’t change hu- 
man nature.” On this its official summary 
emphasized two apparently opposing fac- 
tors. One was “the plasticity of human 
behavior and social institutions.” The 
other was “the resistance of each to 
change.” 

“In order to be effective,” the prepara- 
tory commission’s statement held, “efforts 
at changing individuals must be appro- 
priate to the successive stages of the un- 
folding personality, while in the case of a 
group or society, change will be strongly 
resisted unless an attitude of acceptance 
has first been engendered.” y 

Then the preparatory commission went 
on to an unqualified declaration that 
“principles of mental health cannot be 
successfully furthered in any society un- 
less there is progressive acceptance of the 
concept of world citizenship . . . Loyalty 
to the whole of mankind need not con- 
flict but rather embraces traditional loy- 
alties to the family, community, and na- 
tion, which alone are no longer sufficient 
for the protection of the interdependent 
peoples of the world.” 

By Their Bootstraps: At the con- 
gress the delegates showed the differences 
in their approach to this bootstrap-lifting 
problem of improving both man and his 
institutions. The Europeans, recognizing 
that each generation sets the psychological 
mold for the next, seemed primarily con- 
cerned about the mental health of their 
war-conditioned children. In their eager- 
ness to help the new generation, they ap- 
peared to think they could not do much 
about their own. 

But American delegates plumped for 
bettering mental health at all ages. The 








Acme Photos 
Prosthetics: In Chicago, Clarence 
Connelly, Robert Scott, and John 
Chambers, all ex-servicemen, make 
extraordinarily lifelike devices for 
those beyond the aid of plastic sur- 
gery. From a plaster cast (left) they 
make a stone mold of the disfigured 
area, then create for it a plastic re- 
placement (above). Tinted to match 
the patient’s skin, noses have pores; 
hands, wrinkles; and ears, tiny hairs. 
Much of their work is done free. 


American anthropologist, Margaret Mead, 
a small and plain-looking woman whose 
clear arguments drew the biggest applause, 
put the American viewpoint most forcefu!- 
ly. Concentrating only on formative minds 
of the children, she said, was admirable—- 
but might produce its real results a thou- 
sand years too late. She thought world- 
wide insecurity could be best fought by 
concentrating on the adult leaders who 
influence social institutions. 

Then, in separate sections, the mental- 
health specialists studied the child and 
the adult. 

The Aggressive Child: The section 
on child psychiatry was especially con- 
cerned with the role of aggression. ‘No one 
said that aggression, as such, is bad. As 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen of the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic put it: “Aggression 
is a fundamental characteristic of all liv- 
ing organisms . . . [enabling] the living 
organism to utilize its environment.” Cru- 
cially important, however, is whether the 
child is brought up to use its natural 
aggressiveness in a constructive or a de- 
structive way. 

Dr: Anna Freud, the psychoanalyst 
daughter of the founder of psychoanalysis, 
pointed out that aggressive urges in the 
developing child fuse with sex urges to 
form a complete and effective personality. 
A little parental “counteraggression,” she 
claimed, can help. 

Dr. Alice-Marie la Porta of Belgium, 
maintained exciting movies were breeding 
hostile aggression in children. As a rem- 
edy she advocated that schools hire per- 
manent psychiatric social workers. Dr. 
D. R. McCalman of Scotland asserted: 
“War will continue as long as unresolved 
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aggression remains in the human heart.” 
Mothers, he said, must control aggression 
by a healthy family life. 

The Guilty Adult: The section on 
medical psychotherapy focused on guilt. 
As fundamental a personality factor as ag- 
gression, guilt can be the raw material of 
conscience or of complexes. Carrying this 
idea over from the individual to the group, 
some of the psychologists had unusual com- 
ments on current events. 

The United States, remarked Dr. G. R. 
Hargreaves of England, suffers from “an 
enormous sense of guilt about ,dropping 
the atomic bomb on the Japanese.” Britain, 
he added, “has a terrific amount of guilt 
about American generosity.” And the 
Russians, claimed Dr. Ernest Jones of 
London, president of the International 
Psychoanalytical Association, still bear a 
burden of guilt for destroying their na- 
tion’s pre-Bolshevist culture. 


Dumb but Happy 


Usually happy people, morons are well 
adjusted to modern industrial and com- 
munity life. That was the somewhat star- 
tling finding reported last week by Dr. 
Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, chairman of 
the sociology department of Connecticut 
College, New London. 

Dr. Kennedy’s study surveyed the earn- 
ings, hobbies, living conditions, and social 
adjustment of 256 residents of Middle- 
town, Conn., whose I.Q.’s ranged between 
45 and 75 (in the intelligence-quotient 
scale, the average man scores 100). Al- 
though nearly all had ended their educa- 
tion at or below the eighth grade and 
nine out of ten of them had had to repeat 
at least one grade in school, these people 
turned out to be self-supporting jobhold- 
ers, usually in semiskilled occupations. , 

The average male moron gets married 
at between 21 and 22 to a somewhat bet- 
ter educated girl. His employer regards 
him as a steady and satisfactory worker 
who arrives on time and gets along well 
with fellow employes. The wages earned 
by the male morons ran between $35 and 
$55 in 1947, while the women of that in- 
telligence category earned from $30 to $45. 

The typical moron reads a good deal 
(his order of preference is for newspapers, 
then magazines, and finally books) . He lis- 
tens to the radio programs. And he pre- 
fers the movies to any other form of rec- 
reation, 


Golden Wonder ; 


In June 1943, when Dr. Benjamin Minge 
Duggar was 70 and retired as professor of 
physiology and economic botany at the 
University of Wisconsin, he didn’t go off to 
rock away his days on a porch. Instead, he 
bundled up his lab coat and his literature 
in the specialized field of fungus and mold 
biology, left Madison for Pearl River, 
N. Y., and started a new career as research 
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biologist in the Lederle Laboratories. The 
fruit of that enterprise is a new drug, 
aureomycin (“aureo” for its golden color; 
“mycin” for its fungus origin) , announced 
only a month ago and already widely hailed 
as comparable in lifesaving importance to 
penicillin and streptomycin. 

First purified a year ago, the drug is now 
being produced in a pilot plant at Pearl 
River at the rate of a pound a day. Clinical 
tests are still in their early stages in a 
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Dr. Duggar’s new life began at 70 


number of hospitals, but aureomycin so far 
has shown great promise as a treatment 
against Q fever, lymphogranuloma ven- 
ereum (a venereal disease caused by virus) , 
eye infections of a mixed bacterial nature, 
and many forms of dysentery. 

Like penicillin, streptomycin, and the 

sulfa drugs, aureomycin (also known by 
the commercial name of Duomycin) works 
against bacteria diseases. Unlike the earlier 
wonder drugs, it also seems effective 
against the tinier organisms known as 
rickettsiae. Last week, for example, the 
new drug was reported to have brought 
recovery to twenty patients suffering from 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, a rickett- 
sia disease which normally has a high mor- 
tality rate. 
Isolate No. 377: Aureomycin, like 
streptomycin, was derived from a soil mold 
of the class known as actinomyces, on 
which Duggar is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing authorities and which he has been sys- 
tematically exploring ever since his new 
scientific life began at 70. In the last five 
years, from samples of soil shipped to Pearl 
River from all parts of the country, he has 
separated about 3,300 “isolates”—individu- 
al strains of mold growth, distinguishable 
by their color, by their look under a micro- 
scope, by the way they grow, and by what 
they can grow on. It was with isolate No. 
377, obtained from soil sample No. 67, that 
Duggar, fairly early in this series of tests, 
struck gold from a mold. 


MEDICINE 
In a Pig’s Eye 


Healthy, nonembryonic living tissues, 
if transplanted from one species of animal 
to another, will not grow. But cancer cells 
are less discriminating. Using this prin- 
ciple, a Yale medical researcher, Dr. 
Harry S. N. Greene, has come up with a 
new means of diagnosis. Taking a bit of 
suspected tumor from a human patient, 
he plants it in the eye of a guinea pig. 
“The mere fact of growth,” he reported 
last week in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, “immediately identi- 
fies the tumor in question as cancer.” 

The simple procedure has other advan- 
tages. Surgeons often find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a primary growth and a 
metastasis (a colony of cancer cells which 
have broken away from their source). 
The tumor fragments grown in a guinea 
pig’s eye develop in ways which indicate 
whereabouts in the patient’s body the can- 
cer started. Dr. Greene further claims the 
test is better than microscopic examination 
for determining the type of cancer. And 
the researches are a step in the hunt 
for cancer’s cause. Beside cancer cells, the 
guinea pig’s eye will grow a transplanted 
embryonic organ. When Greene added a 
crystal of methylcholanthrene (a known 
cancer-causing chemical) to the embryo, 
it turned into a cancer within 30 days. 
This, Greene commented, demonstrates 
that “the step from embryonic tissue to 
cancer appears to be short.” 


Indestructible Gray’s 


Back in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and of Victoria’s reign a young and 
skilled dissector who lectured on anatomy 
at St. George’s Hospital, London, began 
writing what was to be his masterpiece. 
Henry Gray saw only the first edition of 
his book, published in 1858, for in 1861, 
aged 34, he died of smallpox. But Gray’s 
Anatomy: lives on, used in almost every 
part of the world. Published also in Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Chinese, and Japanese, it 
has gone through 29 editions in England. 

The first American edition—a reprint of 
the first London version but with “numer- 
ous typographical errors” expunged by the 
“watchful scrutiny of a competent profes- 
sional gentleman”—was_ published _ by 
Blanchard & Lea of Philadelphia in June 
1859. This week the descendant firm of Lea 
& Febiger brings out the 25th American 
edition. Brought up to date by Dr. Charles 
Mayo Goss of Louisiana State University, 
it and its most recent British counterpart 
bear a striking likeness to each other and 
to their original source. 

Among the 1,263 illustrations in the 
American 25th are many of the first Gray’s 
363, a number of them still made from the 
original wood engravings which were re- 
markable because the names of every bone, 
muscle, vein, artery, and anatomical region 
were engraved on the woodcut itself. 
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The announcer sees the game and what’s 


Via Video 


Nine players make a ball team, but ten 
men and just as much teamwork go into 
televising a game. The crew that sends the 
Senators’ games out over DuMont’s Wash- 
ington station WTTG for Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes claims it is the youngest in the coun- 
try. Its director, Les Arries Jr., 23, attends 
all games but never sees one except in the 
three images he receives from the cameras 
upstairs while he sits before the control 
board in the television truck parked un- 
derneath Griffith Stadium. 

One of the few directors who “pushes 
his own buttons” (changes the images go- 
ing out over the air), Arries is constantly 
selecting from the three he’s getting to give 
the home viewer, he says, “exactly what 
the person in the stands is noticing.” In the 
truck helping him do that are crew chief 
Harry Randall, 30, who supervised installa- 
tion of the equipment, and video engineer 
Bob Davis, 28. 

Speaking over a communication system 
like that used by bomber crews, Arries asks 
for what he wants from the men upstairs. 
These include announcer Bob Wolff, 27; his 
assistant, Howie Williams, 31, who helps 
him score and describe the play; an audio 
engineer, an emergency man, and the three 
cameramen, Neil Edwards, 25, Dave Milli- 
gan, 21, and Vincent Mahoney, 30. Ma- 
honey’s camera is behind first base; all the 
rest of the stadium crew work behind home 


on the screen; engineers and players see only the screen 
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plate in an open booth. This worries spec- 
tators who, however, seem more concerned 
that a ball may hit one of the cameras 
than one of the men. Only a single foul tip 
so far has landed in the booth and it did 
hit a camera—jarring it into better work- 
ing order than all its previous mechanical 
overhauls. 


Oh Lawsy 


Having scheduled Sept. 10 for hearings 
on why it should not regulate radio give- 
aways under Section 316 of the Federal 
Communications Act (Newsweek, Aug. 
16) , the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion learned last Friday that Congress had 
repealed Section 316, effective Sept. 1. 
This embarrassing information came from 
Don Petty, counsel to the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, who told an NAB 
district meeting in Minneapolis on Aug. 20 
that “the substance of that section was 
incorporated in Section 1304 of the U.S. 
Criminal Code. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Department of Justice is the appro- 
priate agency to enforce compliance with 
the lottery statute.” 

Next day Congress, which hitherto was 
also apparently unaware of its own acts, 
caught up with the situation. In a letter 
to the FCC, counsel for a House Executive 
Expenditures subcommittee pointed out 
tha’ Section 316 had been repealed June 
25, then asked: “Would you kindly advise 
this committee whether the commission 
still plans to proceed ... and under what 
authority?” 

Publicly not talking, FCC members 
privately admitted (a) they hadn’t known 
Section 316 was repealed and (b) they 
didn’t know yet how they would proceed. 


In-a-Wall TV ° 


Where to put a television set? At New 
York previews last week, two manufac- 
turers came up with the same answer: 
inside a wall. 

Shown at the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
Sightmirror is what it sounds lik—a wall 
mirror when the set is off, a video screen 
when the set is on. It is made of safety 
glass, especially processed to prevent glare, 
and conceals a chassis built into the wall 
directly behind it. This contains a 15-inch 
direct-view tube producing a 120-square- 
inch picture, and no knobs protrude below 
the mirror, for another feature is remote 
control housed in a 6-by-8-inch box that 
can be placed anywhere up to 30 feet from 
the set. However, the chassis is 21 inches 
deep, calling for a wall with unused space 
behind it. Manufactured by the Sightmas- 
ter Corp. of New Rochelle, N. Y., Sight- 
mirror will be on the market next month 
and will cost $695 plus installation. 

At the St. Moritz Hotel, the Television 
Assembly Co. of Brooklyn previewed its 
set, whose feature is a picture larger than 
any outside of theater television—520 
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INCREASED | 
SHIPPING EFFICIENCY 


50% stronger crates . . . 288% faster to build 
«+ « costs 31% less with Acme Steelstrap 


OLD WAY— Sheets were shipped in 
clumsy 70-lb. wooden crates that were 
built slowly at high cost. Production: 
45 crates daily. 


da NEW WAY — Sheets are neatly packaged for safe 
delivery in 31-lb. Acme standardized crate. 





| 4NOW—130 new Acme wall-board lined * 
crates are made daily. Acme crate tests 
50%: stronger. 





The Formica Insulation Company, line, weighs only 31 lbs. (old crate 


Cincinnati, originated plastic surfac- | weighed 70 lbs.), costs 31% less and 
ing sheets more than 19 years ago. is 50% stronger. 
As builders and manufacturers have These Acme specialists are located 


learned to put attractive, modern in principal cities. Ask one to meet 
Formica Plastic Surface to a wide with your company to discuss your 
variety of uses, the demand has in- shipping problems without obligation. 
creased to production capacity. Read about actual cases in various 
Formica consulted Acme shipping industries where Acme experts helped 
specialists for advic2 on increasing effect substantial savings on better 
shipping package production. shipping. Write or send coupon be- 
Acme specialists suggested a new low for “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 
crate which is built on an assembly 


t) ieee aetna taba i me reas ae 


2838 Archer Avenue 


heey | Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-88 
OG 3 we 
| Chicago 8, Illinois 






Please send me a copy of your case history booklet, “SAVINGS IN 
SHIPPING.” 


Name..... 





| 


Doc. Steehstrappa © 


ACME STEEL CO. 
Clome Stechstrap CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
uses 26 Torrington Needle Bearings in the 
Multigraph Model 1250 to reduce fric- 
tion, minimize maintenance and lengthen 
service life. 


They help the Multigraph users 
produce savings in paperwork 





Rapid and accurate duplication of business forms, 
stationery and communications by Multigraph 
methods produces savings in office operations in 
every department of business. E ‘ficiency and pre- 
cision of the Multigraph Model 1250 are secured 
with 26 Torrington Needle Bearings. 














On tape and feed roll shafts, sprockets, gears and 
rollers, anti-friction Needle Bearings reduce wear 
and lubrication needs, saving upkeep and service 
costs. The manufacturer also benefits through fab- 
rication and assembly savings assured by the com- 
pact unit construction of Needle Bearings. 





You can duplicate such performance and con- 
struction features in your products, too, through 
the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. Our experi- 
enced engincers will gladly help you adapt Needle 
Bearings to your needs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Torrington, Conn. ° 





TORRINGTON ////7/; BEARINGS 


Needie ¢ Spherical Roller » Straight Roller - Tapered Roller » Ball » Needle Rollers 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 





square inches occupying the full space of 
20- by 26-inch wall frame. Four times as 
large as the direct-view image produce: 
by a 15-inch tube, Television Assembly's 
picture is projected from the relatively in- 
expensive 5-inch tube. 

Like the Sightmirror, the chassis can 
be built right into a wall, leaving only the 
frame and dials visible. However, the com- 
plete rack is 6614 inches high, 3034 inches 
wide, and 231% inches deep, and the firm 
suggests putting it into a bookcase or 





With the set off, it’s a mirror 


cabinet on the other side of the wall in 
the room behind the frame. 

Also to be available next month, the 
set comes in parts to be custom assembled 
by a local serviceman. While his charges 


_ will depend on labor and construction dif- 


ficulties, the company suggests that an 
ideal price would be $1,299 including in- 
stallation. 


Pulling All Stops 


Since June, Stop the Music had run sec- 
ond only to Walter Winchell in the Hoop- 
erating list of the first fifteen evening radio 
programs. In August, with Winchell vaca- 
tioning, the big jackpot program might 
have been expected to complete its six- 
month climb from nowhere to top. But 
the Aug. 15 Hoopers, out last week, had 
a surprise twist. 

Because Stop the Music is sold to spon- 
sors in quarter-hour segments, it gets four 
ratings during its hour on the air. The last 
fifteen minutes, just ahead of Winchell’s 
Sunday-night spot on the same ABC hook- 
up, have always been the pace and rank 
setter. In August, Stop the Music (8:45 
p-m.) had indeed outstripped any other 
day or evening program with a rating of 
12.2. But, announced Hooper, it was now 
averaging all sponsored periods of a pro- 
gram to determine rank order. That made 
it: No. 1—Take It or Leave It (11.0); 
No. 2—Stop the Music (10.4). 
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Next to talking politics, Grandpa lhkes com- 
fort. We couldn't pry him away from that 
easy chair of his. Then we got the new 
Plymouth and I started raving about that 
Air Pillow Ride. ‘Air Pillow—what?’ snorted 
Grandpa. And then I began to coax. ° 





“It wasn’t easy, but Grandpa finally agreed to take a ride. 
IIe was plenty wary when he first sat down on the rear 
e seat. “Relax, Grandpa,’ I told him. ‘You're sitting on 


l millions of tiny air pillows. Yes, that seat cushion is 
s made of Airfoam, the new cushioning material you get 
3 in Special De Luxe Plymouths at such slight extra cost.’ 
n 
|= 
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“Grandpa was talking a blue streak by the time we got 
back home. He got out and took a good look at those 
a“ big, new tires. ‘Biggest I ever saw on a car,’ he. said. 
‘And they sure do soak up the bumps. That’s the most 
comfortable ride I ever did have. Darned if these Plymouth 
people haven’t put my easy chair on wheels!’ ” 


PLYMOUTH 





“Grandpa soon got the idea. He stretched out and settled 
himself deep in that soft, buoyant cushion. ‘Then he 
smiled as only Grandpa can smile when he’s really com 
fortable. “You’re not only riding on air—the Plymouth is, 
too,’ I told him. ‘We have those new Super-Cushion 
Tires. And they’re standard equipment at no extra cost.’ 


PELLOW RIDE 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS... 
GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT. 
Your nearby Plymouth dealer will pro- 
wide the service and factory-engineered 
parts to keep your present car in good 
condition while you're waiting for your 
new Plymouth. PLYMOUTH Division of 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 
31, Michigan. 
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MEG MUNDY 


Theatre Arts took a nostalgic look back 25 years 


Artful Arts 


“There’s No Business Like Show Busi- 
ness,” sang Irving Berlin, lyrically im- 
mortalizing a truism. In word and _pic- 
ture, the 96-page fall issue of Theatre 
Arts presents “a nostalgic revue of the 
lively arts 25 years ago” which lives up to 
its billing. Without special advertising, 
the number carries a 32-page “Album 
1923,” front-paging John Barrymore as 
“Hamlet” and including pictures of many 
hailed as great on stage and screen a quar- 
ter-century ago. On the stands Aug. 17, 
this 50-cent number is the first ambitious 
product of Publisher Alexander Sandor 
Ince and Erlitor Charles MacArthur, who 
took over Theatre Arts last April (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 2). 


ITU: We Defy 


Not in many a year has an International 
Typographical Union convention com- 
manded as much news space as its 90th 
annual meeting in Milwaukee last week. 
What got it the space was its continued 
defiance of the Taft-Hartley labor law, 
despite NLRB rulings and a Federal court 
injunction against the union and despite 
the determination of employers to keep 
their ITU relationships within the law. 

The national bargaining policy, set last 
year and again approved at Milwaukee, 
calls for bargaining in good faith with 
employers, without written agreements, on 
the basis of mutual trust and without rely- 
ing on any aid from the Federal govern- 
ment. The object is, of course, to continue 
the closed shop, illegal under the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

The most drastic resuit has been the 
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ITU’s strike against five Chicago dailies, 
which has lasted since December but has 
not kept the papers from publishing. From 
this stemmed the convention’s most im- 
portant action. The convention voted: 

1—A free hand to its international 
executive council in spending union funds 
for “establishing or encouraging the estab- 
lishment of enterprises to compete with or 
replace any establishment where a strike 
or lockout is, or has been, in progress, or 
is threatened.” 

2—A new by-law authorizing the execu- 
tive council to consider joint action, “law- 
ful under civil law,” against chain news- 
paper organizations. Immediately affected 
by this might be the newspapers published 
outside Chicago by William R. Hearst, 
John S$. Knight, and Marshall Field. 

38—Adoption of a committee recom- 
mendation that the ITU organize those 
employed on substitute printing processes. 
The Chicago newspapers have replaced 
normal typesetting processes by combina- 
tion methods of typewriting and photo- 
engraving executed by non-ITU employes. 

Outlaws: Declaring that the union 
wanted neither the benefits nor the bur- 
dens of the Taft-Hartley Act, President 
Woodruff Randolph obtained defeat of a 
resolution which would have forced union 
officers to sign affidavits that they were 
not Communists. Without such affidavits, 
the ITU cannot avail itself of any pro- 
visions of the labor law. 

Adoption of the non-Communist reso- 
lution would not be “legally strategic,” 
Randolph argued. He said nothing could 
be gained by National Labor Relations 
Board certification, that the collective- 
bargaining policy of the ITU could be car- 
ried on without benefit of the NLRB, and 
that it was a mistaken idea that “a gov- 


ernment stamp of approval” is needed by 
the union. Benefits are nonexistent, an: 
the burdens are heavy indeed, he con- 
cluded. The resolution was defeated by a 
voice vote. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft, one of the law’s 
authors, was the focus of a minor but 
spectacular convention incident. On = the 
basis of a story that appeared in The New 
York Times Aug. 14, the delegates adopted 
a resolution accusing Senator Taft of at- 
tempting “to bludgeon the National Labor 
Relations Board into seeking a contempt 
citation against the union in a case which 
is now in the hands of a Federal court.” 
Telegraphed to President Truman and to 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Republican nomi- 
nee for President, this charge was called 
“shocking” by the President, who prom- 
ised a thorough and complete investiga- 
tion. Dewey made no public comment. 

The delegates also approved the special 
defense assessment of 5 per cent on the 


._pay of the 87,000 ITU members. This levy 


reportedly brings to the union treasury 
$1,350,000 a month, while strike benefits 
to Chicago printers total only $434,000 
monthly. Which leaves a sizable balance 
for whatever new enterprises the executive 
council may decide to “establish or en- 
courage.” 


Quick Change 


Miami’s city commissioners were still 
sore at the newspapers on Aug. 18. At 
the second reading of the ordinance levy- 
ing a 1 per cent tax on the gross receipts 
of all local publications, they voted 3-2 
for its passage (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 23). 
Then second thoughts prevailed. The 
Miami Herald and The Miami News had 
both denounced the tax, and The Herald 
had declared its intention to fight it to the 
finish. So Commissioner R. C. Gardner 
changed his mind and voted with Mayor 
Robert L. Floyd and Commissioner Per- 
rine Palmer Jr. to kill the law that had 
been enacted five and a half hours earlier. 

“IT have been. trying to get a tax on 
newspapers for years,” said Gardner, “but 
there will be a suit and we won’t get 
anything out of it.” 


Detroit News, Aged 75 


There was no scent of gasoline in De- 
troit’s air 75 years ago. Lake shipping and 
the marketing of Michigan’s tall pines 
were the principal concerns of the city’s 
80,000 inhabitants. Commercial affairs 
dominated the ponderous blanket-sheet 
newspapers—a condition which suggested 
to James E. Scripps that there was a. field 
for a newspaper dealing with the interest 
of the common man. 

Last week The Detroit News marked its 
75th anniversary (Aug. 23) by printing a 
week-long series in its “Town Talk” col- 
umn under the by-line of George W. 
Stark, reviewing the career of a newspaper 
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What are you angling for? 
HUNTER 


SINCE 1860 


Za 
Fit oer the Lars 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GKAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


Some men think anything smaller 
than a marlin isn’t worth going after. 
Others prefer casting for rainbow 
trout — and some don’t fish at all! 

Preferences in whiskey, like pref- 
erences in fishing, are largely colored 
by personal tastes. That’s why, in urg- 


ing you to try Hunter’s delicately dif- 
ferent flavor, we don’t predict it will 
necessarily become your favorite. 
But by all means try Hunter! For 
thousands of men who have tried 
Hunter once, have liked it instantly 
—and today prefer it to all others. 
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dil in your car : 
means Texaco Five- Chief 


You can always count on FIRE-CHIEF gasoline : 







to act like a champion... to respond in a 
jiffy in traffic...to zip your car up hills... to 
pack plenty of emergency power in a pinch. 
FIRE-CHIEF is the famous regular-priced gasoline 
sold by your Texaco Dealer, the , 


best friend your car ever had. 
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TEXACO 


FIRE-CHIEF | 


GASOLINE 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 
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TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight. 
See newspaper for time and station. 








which had an “instantaneous” success. 
The first issue was a four-page, six-column 
sheet, 19 inches deep and a bit less than 
14 inches wide, with the front page split 
evenly between news and advertising. 
Local news was stressed, with 50 para- 
eraphs under the head “Detroit Items.” 
That head, after numerous experiments, 
became “Town Talk” on Aug. 27, 1883, 
when The News was just ten years old, 
and it has been a daily feature ever since. 

James E. Scripps, born in England in 
1835, started his newspaper career as a 
collector for The Chicago Tribune in 1857 
at $4 a week. He moved into the editorial 
department as commercial and marine 
editor, then shifted to Detroit as. com- 
mercial editor of The Advertiser. In 1862 
he consolidated The Advertiser and The 
Tribune and became business manager and 
later managing editor, but ownership and 
political entanglements soured him on the 
setup. So he quit to found The News. 

Seripps Pattern: In the beginning 
The News was pretty much a family af- 
fair. Associated with James E. were his 
brothers George H. and Edward Wryllis 
and his sister Ellen Browning. E. W. 
Scripps learned the fundamentals of tight- 
ly edited journalism on The News and in 
1878 moved to Cleveland to found The 
Penny Press, the beginning of one of the 
nation’s largest newspaper chains, now 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Miss Scripps 
eventually went to the West Coast and 
achieved note as a philanthropist. 

James and George stayed in Detroit, 
and The News is one of the few great 
American dailies remaining under the 
same family ownership after seven dec- 
ades. The pattern it set—brief, sharp cov- 
erage of local news, personalities, sports, 
and the arts—was followed by the early 
E. W. Scripps papers and also was copied 
by The Chicago Daily News of Victor F. 
Lawson and Melville E. Stone, The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin of the McLean clan, and 
other persistently successful evening pa- 
pers of the past 50 years. 

Typical of James E. Scripps’s interest in 
the “new, strange, and startling” was his 
participation in 1901 in an experiment 
when Thomas Clark sent a telegraph mes- 
sage without wires, two whole city blocks 
in downtown Detroit, and received an 
answer. Radio was an unknown word then, 
but the Scripps family interest in its de- 
velopment continued after James E. died 
in 1906. Under his son, William E., now 
president of The News, and his grandson, 
William J. Scripps, radio director of the 
paper, The News station, WWJ, was es- 
tablished in 1920; with WWJ-TV, licensed 
last year, The News became one of the 
first papers to enter television. 


Cartoonists en Garde 


When the Town Meeting of the Air 
took up comics last March (NEWSWEEK, 
March 15), it really started something. 
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Although cartoonists were brightly cham- 
pioned by Al Capp (Li'l Abner), they 
smarted under drama critic John Mason 
Brown’s 


broadcast charge that “most 
comics . are the marijuana of the 


nursery.” But they knew there was plenty 
of public interest in the pros and cons of 
their case, as witness the 6,000 letters that 
came in during just the first week after 
the program. 

So the comic illustrators cast about for 
a means of presenting their own defense. 
Through the National Cartoonists Soci- 
ety headed by Milton Caniff (Steve Can- 
yon), they approached the radio program’s 
parent Town Hall in New York. Their so- 
ciety, they explained, was an outgrowth 
of the hospital work the artists had done 
with the American Theater Wing for the 


Caniff gave another chalk talk 


troops during the war. Could they use a 
Town Hall auditorium for a combined 
public show and a continuation of the 
members’ work for veterans? Town Hall 
said they could, and so last week they did, 
with an exhibit that remains in New York 
until Aug. 29, then moves to other centers. 

While refreshments were sipped and 
pretzels munched by about 50 hospital- 
ized veterans with crutches, casts, and 
braces as evidence of their service to the 
nation, the exhibit was previewed on Aug. 
18. Ranged on a dais were half a dozen 
drawing easels, and, one after another, top 
figures in the comics and cartoon world 
stepped forward to demonstrate their art 
and give quick chalk talks in the old war- 
time fashion. Headed by Rube Goldberg, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning New York Sun car- 
toonist and honorary president of the so- 
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ciety, the show was carried on by Caniff, 
Capp, Otto Soglow, Ham Fisher, Gus 
Edson, George Clark, Bill Holman, Ernie 
Bushmiller, Russell Patterson, C. D. Rus- 
sell, and Harry Haenigsen. 

On the walls were original drawings con- 
tributed by 100 members of the society. 
Most of them were contemporary, but Ar- 
thur (Bugs) Baer went back to 1917 and 
The New York Wor'd for a sample of his 
art. Newspaper comic strips predominated; - 
political cartoons also had strong repre- 
sentation, and there was a scattering of 
comic-book characters, magazine gag 
drawings, and straight illustration. 

Only two things were missing. John 
Mason Brown, announced as a_ guest, 
pleaded a prior engagement. And no one 
could be heard to say a word about 
nursery marijuana. 


Pub Latin 


Enthusiasts (fans) at the Test Matches, 
English cricket’s counterpart to American 
baseball’s World Series, evidently speak 
another language. Editorially lamenting the 
pasting Australia just gave England, The 
London Daily Telegraph of Aug. 19 sol- 
emnly avers that “as Mr. Lindwall’s ex- 
presses crash among the English wickets, 
a murmur comes from the pavilion, ‘O 
passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque 


finem’,”’* 


Banishing Hush-Hush 


“Does he know what’s the matter with 
him? Has he been told?” Those whispers 
buzz about the head of many a sufferer 
from cancer. Thus no one ever printed 
that Babe Ruth had cancer until he died, 
and it is said he never knew what was 
the matter with him. It’s a different story 
with Carlton K. Matson, 57-year-old as- 
sociate editor of The Cleveland Press, who 
learned last week that a backache trou- 
bling him for months was caused by cancer. 

Back at his desk after the revealing 
check-up at the New York Cancer Clinic, 
Matson used his regular editorial-page col- 
umn of Aug. 14 to discuss his plight and 
banish the “hush-hush” associated with his 
ailment. 

“T think these ‘whispering campaigns’ 
about cases of cancer—friendly and con- 
siderate as they may be intended—are 
deadly destroyers of the human spirit,” 
he wrote. “They make the hard fact of 
cancer doubly hard. I want none of them. 
What I’m doing here today has been a 
matter of resolution ever since I’ve thought 
about this subject. And repeated cases, 
where fine people have been put behind 
the ‘iron curtain’ long before their time, 
have hardened my resolution . . . God will- 
ing, for a long time I shall be writing in 
this column on many subjects, among 
them, cancer.” 





*O, ye who have borne greater toils, God will 
provide an end even to these. 
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— BOY who pickles his prize bugs 
in formaldehyde is learning a lot 
about industry. For years formalde- 
hyde has been used to control corro- 
sion in the pickling of metals. Recently 
it has been discovered that this chem- 
ical preservative stops sulphide cor- 
rosion when injected into oil-well 
casings and pipe lines thousands of 
feet underground.* Thus, at a time 
when oil is vitally needed, formalde- 
hyde helps keep America’s wells on 
































the job with fewer interruptions for 
replacement and repair. 

Pickling bugs and preserving oil 
wells are only two of the many uses 
of formaldehyde. A basic ingredient 
of plastics and plywood, deodorants 
and disinfectants, formaldehyde is 
widely used in industry. 

By producing such useful chemi- 
cals, CSC contributes directly or 
indirectly to every American home 


















"Process patented by Stanolind Oil and Gas Company. 
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and industry. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthdays: Elder statesman BeRNarp \. 
Barucu, celebrating his 78th on Aug. 19 
at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., where he is 
vacationing, told reporters: “I have a lot 
of work laid out for the next few years. 
Old age is always just fifteen years older 
than I am.” 


Married: Ernest ALpricu Smvpson, 51, 
former husband of the Duchess of Wind- 
sor, for the fourth time; and the British 
beauty Mrs. Avrtt Joy Leveson Gowen, 
39, for the third; in London, Aug. 12, al- 
thouch the marriage was not announced 
until Aug. 18. 


Died: Harry Dexter White, 56, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, co- 
author with Lord Keynes of the Bretton 
Woods world monetary pact, and one of 
the key figures in the current Washington 
spy inquiries; of a heart attack in Fitz- 
william, N. H., Aug. 16. The highest-rank- 
ing former government official to be men- 
tioned in the hearings, White took the 
stand Aug. 13, to deny as “unqualifiedly 
false” the charges made against him by 
Elizabeth Bentley and Whittaker Cham- 
bers. His doctor, George S. Emerson of 
Fitzwilliam, said the strain of testifying 
before the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities “could have . . . definitely 
... contributed to his death.” 

> Warter E. Horr, 68, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury during President 
Hoover’s administration and recently ap- 
pointed counsel to Herbert Brownell Jr., 
campaign manager of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee; of a heart attack Aug. 
16 while en route from his home in Watch 
Hill, R. I., to his New York law office. 

> Mrs. Jonn Nance Garner, 71, wife of 
the former Vice President and his secre- 
tary for many years; after long illness, in 
Uvalde, Texas, Aug. 17. Mariette Rheiner 
Garner called herself “an old-fashioned 
woman.” Though her husband became 
wealthy and politically powerful, she con- 
tinued to cook his meals, wash dishes, and 
mend the family clothes. “Cactus Jack’s” 
friends once told him it might not be wise 
to have his wife as secretary. “People will 
have to take me as I am,” Garner said, 
“that means taking Etty too. We’ve been 
partners too long. I can’t do without her.” 
> Fevix WIntTeRNITz, 76, concert violinist, 
composer, and teacher; of a heart attack 
in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 19. 


Willed: When Evcene Hicarns, 88, died 
in Torquay, England, July 28, he left a 
trust fund of $40,000,000 for the further- 
ance of scientific programs in four Ameri- 
can universities: Columbia, Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton. The income from the 
fund is to be devoted to “education in 
natural and physical science” and “the 
general advancement of science by in- 
vestigation, research, and experimenta- 
tion.” Higgins himself graduated from Co- 
lumbia and spent most of his life abroad. 
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Look what happened to the wagon 


When the Motor Industry 
Took It Over 


In 1901, with vehicles like this great-grand- 
father of the modern semi-trailer, the 
motor industry started a revolution in 
American transportation. 
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Today, trucks carry a 














the nation’s goods quicker 
and at lower cost 
with EATON 2-speed axles 


The finest engineering the world has ever 
known developed the truck of today. 
Without the truck’s prodigious power 
and stamina, coupled with its speed and 
mobility, the nation would still be living 
on a 190] standard. 


One of the reasons that the modern 
truck can do the work it does is...the 
Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axle. It doubles a 
truck’s abilities...to conquer the tough- 
est hill fully loaded, or to carry that 
load on the level at economical speed. 
Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles are at work 
every day, everywhere—saving fuel, sav- 
ing time, saving engine wear, and helping 
deliver the goods. Ask your truck dealer 
for complete information. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 4«cé AXLE 


Other Eaton Products: 











@ Trust to trucks 
to deliver the goods 





Sodium Cooled Valves ¢ Poppet Valves e Tappets ¢ Hydraulic Valve Lifters e Valve Seat Inserts « Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings « Motor Truck Axles « Spring Lock Washers 
Automotive Heater-Defroster Units e Snap Rings e Cold Drawn Wire e Stampings e Leaf and Coil Springs e Dynamatic Variable Speed Drives « Magnefivid Clutch « Rotor Pumps 






















































































OIL: 


Feast or Famine? 


For the heating-oil prospects for winter, 
you paid your money and took your choice. 

The industry was optimistic; the Oil and 
Gas Journal last week announced flatly: 
“The oil shortage is over.” It forecast am- 
ple supplies of heating oil in all parts of 
the country next winter. 

But the Interior Department thought 
the industry too bullish. And President 
Truman was frankly pessimistic; he 
doubted that an East Coast oil shortage 
could be avoided this winter. 

To back its case the industry cited fig- 
ures. In the first two weeks of August, 
domestic crude-oil production, up 7 per 
cent over last year, passed the 5,500,000- 
barrels-a-day figure for the first time. And 
this year net oil imports were running at 
150,000 barrels a day compared with net 
exports of 50,000 barrels a year ago. Stocks 
of winter fuel oil, building up fast, were 
already 20 per cent bigger than this time 
last year. 

The Interior Department warned that 
the more optimistic outlook for fuel ils 
didn’t mean the petroleum shortage was 
over. Even the better outlook for fuel oils, 
it argued, was based on knowledge that 
high prices would cut demand and last 
year’s scare would slow new conversions to 
oil heat. Furthermore, there might still be 
a shortage of storage space when demand 
hit a peak this winter. 

The oil-burner makers, at least, were de- 
lighted to accept the industry’s forecast. 
Because of oil-shortage fears, their sales 
had been running two-thirds under last 
year. In New York, Vice President W. A. 
Matheson of the Eureka Williams Corp. 
broke the good news to 290 oil-burner deal- 
ers and presented them with a new device 
to stimulate sales: rubber finger protectors 


for ringing doorbells. 


LABOR: 


The Law and the NMU 


Hiring halls are union-run offices which 
receive information on sailing dates and 
crew needs from shipping companies and 
assign seamen to fill the jobs. The CIO 
National Maritime Union, which supplies 
seamen for some 120 shipping lines on all 
coasts, calls the hiring hall the backbone 
of the union, “the seaman’s best protection 
against company discrimination.” 

Last week the National Labor Relations 
Board handed down a decision that may 
prove the death knell of the hiring hall 
practice. The board ruled that union hiring 
halls as operated in the Great Lakes area 
are illegal under the Taft-Hartley ban on 
the closed shop. 

The NLRB emphasized that it did not 
find hiring halls illegal in themselves. It 
was just that the halls involved in the 
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Great Lakes case discriminated against 
nonunion members. 

But it was clear that the NLRB ruling, 
if upheld in the courts, would enable gov- 
ernment attorneys to block virtually any 
strike in which the union hiring’ hall was 
the issue. An imminent test case could be 
the Pacific Coast crisis where at least three 
major unions plan a walkout Sept. 2 with 
the halls a pivotal issue. Paving the way 
for an injunction, the regional NLRB last 
Saturday ruled the West Coast hiring halls 


STEEL: 


Eliminating Ingots 


“The vision of a whole host of inventive 
minds for almost a century” had been real- 
ized, reported Iron Age. Babcock & Wilcox 
and Republic Steel had produced steel 
billets directly from the molten metal. 

To the layman, the news was scarcely 
spine-tingling. He assumed that they had 
been doing something of the sort right 





illegal and charged the CIO longshore- 
men’s union with unfair labor practices in 
maintaining them. 

Con and Pro: As expected, union 
leaders damned the NLRB decision 
roundly. Herman E. Cooper, NMU gen- 
eral counsel, prepared to file an exception 
to the ruling, charging it would demoralize 
the maritime industry “instead of follow- 
ing the design of the Taft-Hartley law to 
prevent trouble.” 

In reply, shipping men noted that Con- 
gress had before it full facts on maritime 
hiring halls before it passed its labor 
measure. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
entered the controversy last Friday with a 
declaration that the ban on hiring halls 
would simply “increase bootlegging and 
under-the-table dealing” to get around the 
restriction. He charged that the Taft-Hart- 
ley law’s “cumbersome arrangements” de- 
layed the signing of union-shop agree- 
ments. 

Tobin favored a substitute law “along 
the lines of that proposed in the Demo- 
cratit platform.” But those who searched 
the Democratic platform could find not a 
word about either the closed shop or the 
union shop. 


ee: Ewing Galloway 
Merchant Seamen: Their hiring-hall backbone was threatened 


along. But it was, in fact, as if the dairy 
industry had suddenly discovered how to 
get cheese straight from the cow. The new 
method by-passed the casting and han- 
dling of heavy steel ingots, a process which 
requires some of the most massive and ex- 
pensive equipment in steelmaking. 

It was a long-sought discovery. Nor- 
mally, molten steel is first poured into tre- 
mendous molds to produce ingots. These 
are cooled and the molds stripped off. Then 
the ingots must be reheated in costly soak- 
ing pits and passed through powerful 
blooming mills which work them down 
into smaller, semifinished shapes—blooms, 
slabs, and billets. These semifinished 
shapes are then processed into finished 
steel—sheet, strip, wire, rods, etc. 

In nonferrous metals the ingot step has 
been eliminated. Modern mills work from 
molten metal to billets by a process of 
“continuous casting.” But in steel, higher 
temperatures, slag, safety hazards, and 
other factors made the problem infinitely 
more complex; the ingot seemed here to 
stay. 

It Comes Out Here: Now, after six 
years of experiments, Republic and Bab- 
cock & Wilcox seem to have found the 
answer. In a pilot plant at Beaver Falls, 
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Shes Raising Office Costs 
With Her Bare Hands 
























































Bare hands? Yes ... hands that lack the 
proper equipment, the right tools, to get 
work done efficiently. It’s a situation that 
would not be tolerated for a minute in the 
factory, yet is all too familiar in the office. 
Result: steadily mounting costs, excessive 
overtime, the hiring of temporary help. 


Any business can meet this problem by pro- 
viding office workers with the right machines 
for their jobs. At one desk, a simple adding 
machine may be required; at another, a 


calculator; at still another, a bookkeeping or 
billing machine. Whatever the need, it must 
be met for office efficiency—just as surely as 
factory workers must be supplied with the 
right power tools and machines for produc- 
tion efficiency. 


A desk analysis by your trained Burroughs 


representative is the first step toward reduc- 
ing costs in your office. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY oe 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Pa.—a 75-foot tower with relatively inex- 
pensive equipment—Babcock & Wilcox 
was producing semifinished billets from 
molten steel. The process, though tremen- 
dously complex in execution, was simple 
in concept. 

Steel poured into a fast-cooling mold at 
the top of the tower emerged at the bottom 
as a continuous, round billet about 6 inches 
in diameter which could be cut into con- 
venient lengths. The steel thus produced 
had been satisfactorily finished into com- 
mercial products such as forging bars and 
strips. 

The Beaver Falls unit casts two or three 
times a week, handling carbon and alloy 
steels. So far the new method works only 
for lighter steel billets with a cross section 
of about 30 square inches and a casting 
rate of about one ton every five minutes. 
The company disclosed that it was working 
on a new mold for cross sections of 45 
square inches. 

The new method makes economically 
feasible a small steel mill delivering light- 
steel products to a population area of some 
2,000,000—an important development be- 
cause of the new f.o.b. price system which 
has created pressure for decentralization 
of the industry. But whether continuous 
casting could eventually replace the con- 
ventional ingot for large-scale 
heavy-steel production only fur- 
ther experimentation would tell. 


Girdler vs: the WAA 


Tom Girdler, chairman of Re- 
public Steel, and Charles White, 
president, are both hard-minded 
executives. In negotiating to buy 
the blast furnace and coke ovens 
they had built and operated for 
the government during the war, 
they played their cards close to 
the vest, confident they held a 
winning hand. 

Last week their hand was called 
by another hard-minded character 
who was apparently looking down 
their throats: Jess Larson, chief of 
the War Assets Administration. 

The blast furnace and coke 
ovens, built at a cost of $28,000,- 
000 are an integral part of Repub- 
lic’s Cleveland works along the 
Cuyahoga River. The furnace, 
with a rated capacity of 450,000 
tons of pig iron a year, is one of 
the largest in the world. 

Republic’s wartime lease ex- 
pired Sept. 1, 1947. Since then, 
though Republic outbid Preston 
Tucker, Chicago auto manufac- 
turer, it had been unable to reach 
agreement with Larson on a fair 
price for “legge or sale of the 
properties. ‘ 

On July 29 the WA‘A finally got 
tough. It notified Republic thigtit 
had established a rental of $1 500,- 
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000 a year for the period Sept. 1, 1947, 
through Aug. 31, 1948. If the plant had 
not been disposed of by that date, the 
rental would become $2,500,000 a vear. 

But Republic got tough too. It notified 
the WAA that on Aug. 31 it would shut 
down the coke works and the blast furnace. 

With both steelmakers and foundries 
sorely needing pig iron, the heat was on 
Larson. He retracted the $2,500,000 rent 
ultimatum, urged Republic to reconsider, 
and asked for counterproposals or arbitra- 
tion. Believing its previous offers fair and 
sufficient, Republic refused; President 
White wired Larson: “We are unwilling 
to proceed except upon basis satisfactory 
to us determined in advance.” 

The foker: On Monday, Aug. 16, Lar- 
son unexpectedly pulled a joker out of the 
deck. He wrote the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
which had once expressed interest in the 
plant, offering: 
P An interim lease at $1.50 per ton of 
pig iron and $1.50 per ton of coke. 
P An option to buy now at $14,200,000 
(Republic’s best offer: $13,605,000) . 
> An option on a long-term lease at $2 
per ton of pig iron and $1.50 per ton of 
coke, with option to buy later for $15,- 
200,000. 

Kaiser-Frazer replied with a three-line 





Ditch Digger: This labor-saving machine is 
digging a groove for Socony-Vacuum’s new 154- 
mile pipeline from Malvern, Pa. to Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Scheduled for completion in Decem- 
ber, the line will insure the Binghamton area a 
year-round supply of gasoline and heating fuel. 





note in which it accepted Lawson’s offer. 

Republic was admittedly “flabber- 
gasted.”. White demanded a full public 
disclosure of the “clandestine” negotia- 
tions. “We are amazed,” he wired Larson. 
“to note that the reported figure of $1,248,- 
000 yearly rental [tonnage rental multi- 
plied by capacity] which you are willing 
to accept from K-F is less than one-half of 
the $2,500,000 rental you were demanding 
from us ... less than the rental we have 
heretofore offered.” Republic estimated 
that under its own proposal the rental for 
the year ending Aug. 31 would have been 
$1,275,000. 

WAA officials denied that K-F was get- 
ting a more favorable deal than Republic. 
In an unusual move, Larson released his 
entire file of correspondence with Re- 
public, Tucker, and K-F. The WAA called 
the lease “firm and irrevocable.” So it 
looked as if it would stand even though 
Republic intended to continue efforts to 
have it revoked and a House subcom- 
mittee was investigating. As the week 
closed, Republic and Kaiser-Frazer_ offi- 
cials were trying to come to a working ar- 
rangement. It seemed likely that Republic 
would agree to operate the facilities for 
K-F in return for a share of the output. 

But the 403 customers who had bought 
excess pig iron from Republic— 
including makers of furnaces 
and radiators, freight-car build- 
ers, auto-parts manufacturers, 
and foundries—would probably 
whistle for their supplies. The rest 
of the pig would now go to K-F 
for its own use, to its parts sup- 
pliers, and for trades with steel 
companies for bigger supplies of 
searce sheet. 


SHIPBUILDING: 


Go-Ahead Signal 


Since the war shipping boom 
ended, American — shipbuilders 
have been on a starvation diet: 
they have subsisted mainly on re- 
conversion and repair contracts. 
As these became fewer and fewer, | 
shipbuilding in this country has 
faced virtual extinction. 

To an industry in such a fix, 
the past two weeks must have 
seemed like Christmas, a birthday 
party, and winning a radio-quiz 
jackpot all in swift succession. 

The rush started Aug. 11 when 
the United States Maritime 
Commission awarded the Beth- 
lehem Steel Fore River (Mass.) 
yard a $43,000,000 contract to 
build two 20,000-gross ton pas- 
senger liners for the American 
Export Lines. Three days later 
the commission announced _ it 
was calling for bids on a $65,- 
000,000 eight-deck superliner for 
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America’s 
global fleet 


Luxury and comfort for 
passengers...modern cargo 
facilities for shippers 


California to the Orient—’Round-the-World | 
—New York to California—Atlantic-Straits | 


Experienced world travelers know: 


1. The new S. S. President Wilson and S.S. | 
President Cleveland offer the utmost in | 


comfort, fun, food and service during 39- 


day cruises to the Orient. (Monthly sail- | 


ings—see your bonded travel agent.) 


2. A 100-day ’Round-the-World trip on the 


completely modernized S. S. President 
Polk or S.S. President Monroe is the 
travel experience of a lifetime. 


Experienced shippers know: 

1. American President Lines’ Global Fleet 
carries their cargoes swiftly and safely to 
the far corners of the earth. 

2. The great ships of America’s Global Fleet 
provide the most modern stowage and 


handling equipment, including Cargo- | 


caire, refrigerators, deep tanks for liquid 
cargoes, specie chambers, and radar for 
safe all-weather navigation. 


For a complete rest—for fun—for wonderful 
food—for superb service—plan a cruise on one 
of the majestic passenger liners of America’s 
Global Fleet. 


oh 
AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT 
LINES 


Your American Hotel Abroad 









For speed — regularity — dependability — 
frequency — safety, book your cargoes on the 
great ships of America’s Global Fleet. 


Domestic Offices: San Francisco (311 Cali- 
fornia St., head office), New York, Boston, 
Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Honolulu. 
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the United States Lines. Then on Aug. 18 
it handed the New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. of Camden, N. J., a $32,000,000 con- 
tract to construct three 10,600 dead- 
weight-ton passenger-cargo ships for the 
American President Lines. 

Finally, last Saturday the Bethlehem- 
Sparrows Point Shipyard in Baltimore an- 
nounced it had signed contracts totaling 
$110,000,000 to build eighteen large tank- 
ers for six oil companies. This brought to 
22 the number of tankers the yard has con- 
tracted to build and promised to keep it 
busy through 1950. Fourteen of the 
tankers will weigh 28,000 deadweight tons 
and will be the largest ships ever built 
in Baltimore. 

At the same time, the commission dis- 
closed it was “having conversations” with 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Grace Line, 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Farrel Lines, 
and Pacific Coast Steamship Co. on build- 
ing an additional twelve passenger ships. 

Subsidy Trouble: The Maritime 
Commission had set a minimum goal of 
getting eighteen passenger ships, twenty 
tankers, and two passenger-trailer* vessels 
built by mid-1951; but the hitch all along 
had been subsidies. Congress had author- 
ized the Maritime Commission to grant 
shipbuilding subsidies of up to 50 per cent 
to meet the competition offered by low- 
cost foreign shipyards. But the months 
passed with no new orders as the shipping 
companies haggled endlessly with the 
agency over just what subsidies they 
would get. 

When John Slater 57-year-old executive 
vice president of American Export, agreed 
to a 45 per cent subsidy early this month, 
he broke the logjam. The American Presi- 
dent Lines promptly contracted to accept 
a 44.5 per cent grant. 

The new orders boosted the total ship- 
ping tonnage on order to about 1,900,000 
tons, compared with 117,000 on order last 
December. And they gave promise, in the 
words of President Truman, “that the ship- 
building industry will flourish again, and 
that the skills possessed by its trained per- 
sonnel will not be lost to the country.” 


RETAILING: 


Pigely- Wiggly to Keedoozle 


Clarence Saunders of Memphis, Tenn., 
made and lost two fortunes in the chain- 
grocery business. He built his Piggly- 
Wiggly chain into a $160,000,000-a-year 
business, then lost it in Wall Street in 
1923. His second chain, “Clarence Saun- 
ders, Sole Owner of My Name,” hit a 
peak of $60,000,000 a year, then went 
bust in 1933. 

Last week in Memphis, Saunders, now 
67, took his “last big plunge.” He opened 
his “‘“Keedoozle,” an electrical, mechanical 
grocery store which he had worked on for 





*Designed to carry trucks, trailers, and cars. 
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luxury cruises 
to the Orient 


For a perfect rest... 
for a complete change... 


Life at sea is a wonderful world of its own, 
a world which offers you 39 carefree days as 

ou sail the Sunshine Route to the Orient. 

ou'll enjoy delicious food, superb service. 
swimming in two sparkling pools, deck sports. 
parties galore...a beautiful air-conditioned 
stateroom. And you'll enjoy every minute of 
your time ashore — in Hawaii, Japan, China, 
and the Philippines. It all adds up toa glorious 
39-day vacation voyage on your majestic pas- 


_ senger liner, Your American Hotel Abroad. 


The S. S. PRESIDENT WILSON 
(Sailing from San Francisco, November 19.) 


The S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
(Sailing from San Francisco, December 10.) 
America’s finest postwar luxury liners 
Leaders of the Global Fleet 
Ports of call: Honolulu, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama 
MONTHLY SAILINGS — See your bonded 
travel agent. Round trip, $1260 up 
Or, if you have the time, plan a luxurious 
100-day ‘Round-the-World voyage on 


the President Polk or President Monroe. 
Fares, $2470 up. 
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Your American Hotel Abroa 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


| American President Lines, Dept., 3a 


311 California St., San Franci Calif, 
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Conservation Bee:Five hundred workers in Frederick, Md., trans- 
formed Mrs. Nellie Thrasher’s erosion-ravaged 175 acres into a 
model of soil conservation in eight hours last week. Demonstrating 
latest conservation methods, they dug drains, built terraces, and 
spread fertilizers, thereby enhancing the farm’s value from $18,000 
to an estimated $36,000. The cost to the 53-year-old widow: $1,000. 


more than a decade (Newsweek, Nov. 
26, 1945). In 1937 his first attempt had 
foundered on mechanical difficulties. In 
1945 he revived the idea and at first had 
hoped to open in six months. 

Housed in a remodeled Quonset hut, the 
“Keedoozle” works more like an automat 
than a grocery. The merchandise is dis- 
played in glass cases and each shopper 
is given a “key” about the size of a small 


vamera (hence the name: key does all). 


He inserts the key in a slot beside each 
item he wants and pushes a button. By 
the time he has worked his way down his 
shopping list, a tape rolled inside the 


“key” is covered with coded perforations. 


Counter clerks then total the bill in a 
mechanical gadget and shoot the tape to 
stock clerks on a high-speed conveyor 
belt. The tape next goes into a “trans- 
lator” (an intricate system of wiring, 
something like a telephone exchange) , and 
the items recorded on it begin sliding 
down chutes onto a conveyor belt which 
carries them to the waiting customer. The 
process takes about two minutes. 

Cheaper, Too: Shoppers were de- 
lighted with Saunders’s prices, many of 
which averaged 15 per cent below those 
in Memphis chain stores. And a pleased 
housewife noted: “Now I don’t have to 
push a wire basket on wheels.” 

Despite the low prices, Saunders 
claimed: “I’m making a profit on every- 
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thing that’s sold.” His mark-ups, said the 
veteran grocery operator, would run from 
4 cent on items like milk, baby foods, 
and soap to a top of 3 cents on luxury 
items. 

Saunders had hopes for a Keedoozle 
chain; he said he had already sold fran- 
chises for similar stores in twelve major 
cities. And he sounded once more like the 
plunger of old: “It’s by far the biggest 
thing that ever came along in the grocery 
business. It can’t miss.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Auto Shortage: Packard President 
George T. Christopher said that by New 
Year’s the auto industry would still be 
4,500,000 cars behind demand. Unless more 
steel capacity is built, he predicted, the 
shortage would continue indefinitely. 

Yankee Speed-up: Sixteen-thousand 
British auto workers went on strike at the 
Austin plant in Birmingham, England, 
after a dispute over a new American gear 
cutter. The worker on the machine com- 
pleted 280 operations in one day, but the 
management insisted he could do 330. 

Missing Link: The Matson Line ended 
the only ocean-liner service between the 
United States and Australia by pulling its 
Marine Phoenix off the run. Travelers 


must now use cargo ships. Matson said 
British currency restrictions made the 
service unprofitable. 

Helpful Atoms: The Goodrich Co. js 
using radioactive atoms to find out how 
deeply solutions penetrate into tire cords 
and to help solve a 200-year-old mystery: 
Why does rubber bounce? 

Spenders: The Federal Reserve Boar 
found that 31,000,000 American families 
saved money in 1947, a total of $25,000.- 
000,000. Nearly 14,000,000 families lived 
beyond their income. About 8,000,000 of 
them used past savings to buy autos, 
furniture, radios, and appliances. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Business From Atoms 


Tracerlab, Inc., of Boston was formed 
two and one-half years ago by a half-dozen 
young physicists—mostly from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology’s famous 
Radiation Laboratory—whose average age 
was under 30. While more conservative in- 
dustrialists assumed a wait-and-see atti- 
tude, the youngsters set out to make a 
paying business out of the atomic age. 

By last week they had built a clientele 
including scores of major universities, hos- 
pitals, and industrial laboratories; their 
business volume was running to more than 
$1,000,000 annually. 

William E. Barbour Jr., 35-year-old 
president, disclosed that the firm had (1) 
paved the way for further expansion by 
selling $300,000 shares of preferred stock; 
(2) set up sales outlets in Berkeley, Calif., 
New York, and seven European countries, 
and (3) obtained the services of Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, MIT president, on the board 
of directors. 

The Isotopes Boom: The young 
physicists had started off with a pooled 
capital of $31,000, with which they rented 
a dilapidated building in downtown Bos- 
ton. Their initial aim was to make instru- 
ments to detect, and measure radioactive 
elements. Within six months they were in 
production on their first fast-selling model, 
an automatic radiation scaler, and quickly 
branched into a complete line of gadgets 
with such unlikely names as “planchets” 
and “tracergraphs.” 

When the Oak Ridge laboratories started 
releasing radioisotopes, the Tracerlab 
youths moved into their second phase, set- 
ting up a radiochemicals supply service. 
Radioisotopes are “tracers”* whose radia- 
tions betray their presence wherever they 
go. They are in hot demand for studying 
baffling diseases, the action of drugs, and 
many of life’s chemical processes. Indus- 
trial applications which hold tremendous 
possibilities are now being explored. 

Tracerlab physicists get lead-lined con- 
tainers of concentrations of radioisotopes 
straight from Oak Ridge. Using long-han- 
dled tongs and brick walls to minimize 
exposure, they dilute and _ purify the 
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There really is Gold 


T’s a rainbow of polystyrene. And 
because polystyrene is the most 
economical thermoplastic material 
you can use for injection and extru- 
sion molding, scores of manufacturers 
and merchandisers have found that 
ihere really is gold... in the form 
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KOPPERS 


at the end of this rainbow! 


of production economies and better 
profits . .. at the end of the colorful 
polystyrene rainbow. 

Especially if it’s Koppers Poly- 
styrene. For Koppers Polystyrene has 
superb clarity, exceptional heat resist- 
ance. It is available in an unlimited 
range of beautiful colors . . . trans- 
parent, translucent or opaque. It re- 
sists acids, alkalies, water. And objects 
molded from it have no taste or odor. 


PLASTICS 


Its superior properties are the di- 
rect results of a new manufacturing 
method commercially pioneered by 
Koppers . . . a completely controlled 
process from base chemicals to fin- 
ished molding powders. 

Whatever plastic items you make, 
we believe it will pay you to investigate 
Koppers Polystyrene. Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Chemical Division, Piits- 
burgh 19, Pa. 
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Making polystyrene, cellulose acetate and ethyl cellulose plastics is just one way in which 
Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also makes precipitators, roofing, propellers, piston 
rings. It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s 
coke ovens. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business, 





RING 
oS FABRICS 


EDwtox the war, The Springs Cotton Mills was called 
upon to develop a crease-proof cotton fabric. It was used 
with great success as a backing for maps, photographs, 
and other valuable assets. This fabric has now been further 
perfected and made available to the torso-twister trade. 

After a convention, a clam-bake, or a day in the Penta- 


BE PROTECTED 


Elliott Springs, president 
of The Springs Cotton Mills, 
says he is prepared to make 
everything shown in the picture. 


gon Building, you need not eat off the mantel if you have 
your foundation covered with SPRINGMAID POKER woven 
of combed yarns 37” wide, 152 x 68 count, in tearose, 
white, nude, and black, light and medium gauge. If you 
bruise easily, you can face the future confidently with 
the SPRINGMAID trademark. 


SPRINGS MILLS 


200 Church Street « 
Chicago 


New York 13, New York 
Dallas 


Los Angeles 


Coming soon... SPRINGMAID sheets, pillowcases, diapers, broadcloth, poplins and tubings. 
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isotopes and incorporate them in whatever 
chemical the customer desires. Customers, 
of course, are checked by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Last week the company disclosed it was 
stocking 25 radioactive chemicals. Now 
you could walk in and buy atomic products 
from a bottle on the shelf. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Rotten Eggs: Westinghouse engineers 
found a new use for ultra-violet “black- 
light”: detecting bad eggs. Fresh eggs 
show up scarlet under the light, bad eggs 
purple. 5 

Christmas Lights: The Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co. of Portland, Ore., an- 
nounces a set of eight Christmas-tree lights 
that can be moved anywhere along the 
cord. The sockets are made in two pieces 
that screw together around the wire; two 
tiny prongs pierce the wire insulation and 
draw current for the bulb. 

Salt Tires: U.S. Rubber has developed 
a tire tread impregnated with rock salt for 
recapping tires for winter driving. The 
rock salt, released from the tread as it 
wears, leaves a rough surface. The com- 
pany claims that tests on ice show 30 
per cent faster braking than with ordi- 
nary new tires. 

No Stove: The Leckie Electric Utensil 
Co. of Rome, N. Y., is marketing a set of 
aluminum cooking utensils that have elec- 
tric heating units sealed in the bases. The 
units are waterproof and can be soaked in 
a dishpan. 

Cheaper Light: Westinghouse an- 
nounced that its new 5-foot fluorescent 
lamps use 17 per cent less electricity than 
former models. The lamps are filled with 
krypton gas, now available in commercial 
quantities, instead of argon. 


MANUFACTURING: 


The Zoom at Burroughs 


As far away as Wall Street, it was clear 
that something remarkable was going on at 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. in De- 
troit. The Burroughs stockholders’ report 
disclosed a jump in profits from $2,657,382 
for the first half of 1947 to $6,604,781 for 
the same period this year. Sales for the six 
months had leaped from $30,898,528 to 
$50,099,740. 

The explanation of Burroughs’s sudden 
golden touch lay in its 50-year-old presi- 
dent, John S. Coleman. While a lonesome 
noncommissioned officer in France 30 
years ago, Coleman decided that he had 
had enough of being a small fry; after 
the war he wanted to work for a na- 
tionally known organization. He joined 
Burroughs, in 1920 the last word in office- 
equipment makers. Coleman rose from the 
ranks in true storybook fashion. But he 
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How much do you know about Asbestos? 


The first corrugated sheathing a 
made of Asbestos-Cement was produced — 
by KeM in 1905... giving Industry a 


much-needed fire-resisting and 
rust-proof building material that 
. would never need maintenance, 


A 40-car trainload of K&M Asbestos 
Corrugated was needed to sheathe the sidewalls 
of this huge hangar at Lakehurst, N.J. 

Through 28 years of corrosive seacoast 
atmosphere the siding has never 

needed maintenance, or repair. 

































































Onginally designed for 
soot-and-grime industrial service, 
KeM Asbestos Corrugated is now being specified 
for interior decorating...in theatres, 
restaurants, stores, even homes! 






























































































It isn’t too surprising ... this strange 
*‘double life” being led by “Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated. Not when you 
realize that its rugged simplicity and 
neutral gray color give it an attractive 
appearance that blends with almost 
any decorative scheme. Plus the fact 
that it can’t burn, can’t rust, can’t 
rot...and never needs to be painted 
for protective reasons. 































Economical to install, too . . . especially on roofing jobs over steel 
purlin construction, thanks to the new *TOP-SIDE” fasteners 
exclusive with “Century” Asbestos Corrugated. The drawing 
above shows how the fastener is inserted through a drilled hole in 
the sheet, then hooked to the purlin—the whole job being done 
from the roof surface. No expensive scafiolding needed! Write 
us for full facts. 









































Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 




















KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
63 





















































































































































































































































BUSINESS 











BUSINESS TIDES 





n Aug. 9 the Treasury announced 
QO that interest rates on its one-year 
certificates would be raised to 144 per 
cent from the then-existing rate of 114%. 
Three days later Federal Reserve Banks 
in nine of the twelve districts raised 
their rediscount rate from 144 to 144 
per cent. These were belated moves. 

Secretary Snyder described 
the government’s action as 
a “further anti-inflationary 
move.” This was overstating 
the case. No inflation on rec- 
ord has ever been stopped 
with a rediscount rate of 144 
per cent or short-term rates 
to private borrowers running 
as low as 2 per cent. It is 
only because we have become 
accustomed in late years to 
infinitesimal short-term interest 
of a fraction of 1 per cent that rates 
of 114% and 2 per cent can be solemnly 
described as “anti-inflationary.” 

The importance of the increase is 
purely symbolic and psychological. As 
Thomas B. McCabe, the new chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, put it: 
“Each increase in the rediscount rate 
repeats the warning that credit is in 
need of continued restraint.” 


rates 


ut what the Administration is at 

last doing in the realm of tighten- 
ing interest rates is inconsistent with 
what it has been doing in the govern- 
ment bond market. In the year ending 
Aug. 18 the Federal Reserve Banks 
bought $6,690,000,000 additional gov- 
ernment bonds. The effect of such pur- 
chases was described by Chairman Me- 
Cabe in his recent testimony before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee: 

“The result of these purchases of gov- 
ernment securities by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks is to supply additional re- 
serve funds to banks . . . These new 
reserves in turn provide the basis for 
an increase in bank credit that may be 
many times the amount of new reserves 
obtained . . . The effect has been to in- 
crease significantiy, and it may be dan- 
gerously, the money supply . . . If the 
policy of maintaining the 24% per cent 
yield level on long-term Treasury bonds 
is continued . . . additional reserve 
funds would be made available to banks 
which, unless otherwise offset, could 
sustain a further very large inflationary 





A Bear by the Tail 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





expansion of bank credit . . . Further 
credit expansion will add to the pres- 
sure for rising prices. Continued credit 
expansion will store up trouble for the 
future and make the inevitable adjust- 
ment more dangerous for the stability 
of the economy.” 

When the support of government se- 
curities at present levels is 
admitted to be so danger- 
ously inflationary, why is it 
continued? Why did the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities even 
oppose a restoration of the 
former Federal Reserve Bank 
reserve ratios of 35 and 40 
per cent, which would have 
put a future curb on such 
support? Chairman McCabe 
explains: “The system has 
made a public commitment to support 
the 2% per cent yield level on long- 
term government bonds for the foresee- 
able future.” Why did it make this 
commitment? Well, it is always _polit- 
ically embarrassing to have government 
bonds selling below par. More impor- 
tant, the banking system is loaded up 
with government bonds. Many fear that 
its very solvency would be threatened 
if these bonds were allowed to fall be- 
low a moderate discount in the market. 

There are various ways in which this 
problem might be dealt with. I hope to 
discuss them here in a later article. But 
I can reveal in advance that none of 
them is free from awkward aspects. 
This should not come as a surprise. If 
a reckless inflation could be stopped at 
any time in an easy and pleasant way, 
the case would not be so strong against 
embarking upon it in the first place. 


NE thing is certain. We can only 
O make the termination more diffi- 
cult and dangerous the longer we at- 
tempt to put it off. The Administration 
has a bear by the tail. It must either 
recklessly continue to support govern- 
ment bonds at an interest yield of 24% 
per cent, and make them the basis for 
bank reserves and further credit infla- 
tion, or it must halt this process by 
some method that is bound to have its 
unpleasant features. Competent and re- 
sponsible fiscal and monetary managers 
would have seen this dilemma coming. 
They would not have embarked upon 
easy short-run policies with an attitude 
of “aprés nous le déluge.” 
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found Burroughs’s blue-chip reputation 
covered an ultra-conservatism that turned 
a cold eye on new ideas. The old firm never 
lost money, but by 1939 several younger 
competitors had pushed past it in sales 
and profits. 

Burroughs made Norden  bombsights 
during the war and emerged with no gov- 
ernment orders and a raft of outdated ma- 
chines. “For the first time in its history,” 
Coleman recalls, “the company had to take 
an objective look at itself.” 

Ideas Plus Ideas: About the first 
thing it did was to make Coleman, already 
a vice president, its president, and the 
stocky black-haired executive turned the 
venerable firm topsy-turvy. 

Coleman scrapped and replaced seven- 
eighths of the company’s machinery; he 
more than doubled the work force in every 
department, raising it to a total of 15,000 
in the three Burroughs plants; he injected 
a new zip into employe relations. “We let 
it be known that we couldn’t get along 
without ideas,” he said. “We put the heat 
on by telling employes the truth. I talked 
to men in the plants. We got out bulletins 
with honest reporting, giving quarterly 
financial statements to employes at the 
same time as the stockholders.” 

Ideas started coming in. For production 
efficiency, Coleman streamlined the num- 
ber and variety of Burroughs models. Be- 
fore the war, the company had turned out 
142 types of desk-model adding machines, 
offering 62 foreign-language and 1,200 fea- 
ture variations. Coleman cut this to 38 
machine types with twelve languages and 
six feature variations. 

By last year the new deal was paying 
off. Where Burroughs had produced 50,000 
machines a year before the war, it made 
100,000 in 1947. Profits soared to an all- 
time high of $6,763,486. But this year the 
company has made as much money in six 
months as it did in all of 1947. And Cole- 
man is busy upping his production target 
by another 50 per cent. 
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1, Dishonesty of employes 


PROTECT 


your business 
against these 
Five Major 

Hazards with 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


4. Loss of securities 
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3. Loss outside premises 


5. Loss by forgery and alteration 


This Man can Tell you how 


E will tell you how Comprehen- 

sive Dishonesty, Disappear- 
ance and Destruction Insurance 
can give your business maximum 
protection against loss from com- 
monly -occurring employe dishon- 
esty, disappearance or destruction 
of money and securities . . . witha 
minimum of premium outlay. The 
*3D” policy does away with several 


policies and bonds . . . some per- 
haps overlapping or so _ widely 
separated as to leave dangerous 
loopholes. 

Ask this man—your local USF&G 
Agent—about this convenient pack - 
age of insurance protection. He 
knows your insurance problems. 
Consult him today. There is no 
obligation. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


“The National Guard Defends America... Join Now’’ 























- WANTED 


NON-SLIP SAFETY, 
WET OR DRY 


"So they MASTIPAVED 
the FLOOR!” 


Pabco’s special “Grip-Tread” M&stipave 
solves floor-safety problems at low-cost. 
Hundreds of millions of square feet in use 
on stairs, ramps, hazardous work-areas, 
etc. Write us for “no-obligation” survey 
of your needs: 


PABCO 
MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
LONG LIFE, LOW COST 
FLOOR COVERING 
24-YEAR RECORD OF RUGGEDNESS! 




















ALL NIGHT! ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


ennox 


ST. LOUIS 
















Guest - controlled 
air conditioning 
++-Noiseproofing 
+-.and a radio 
in every room! 



















caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 
































Used successfully over 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 
THE WORLD OVER 
































Roundtable -- 
‘round the world 

















Platform, a NEWSWEEK Club 
Bureau Service, is used by club 
leaders in the United States and 
36 foreign countries each month. 


FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Callouses, cramps, tenderness and burning 
feeling on bottom of feet 
are also symptoms of 
Weak or Fallen Arch. 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Deparement 
Stores. Ask for FREE 


FOOT TEST. —> 


Dr Scholls SUPPORTS 















































































































































Lambeth Results 


“We archbishops and bishops of the Holy 
Catholic Church, 329 in number, assembled 
from all parts of the earth at Lambeth, in 
the year of Our Lord 1948, under the presi- 
dency of the Archbishop of Canterbury ... 
give you greeting...” 

From its opening July 1 to its closing 
Aug. 8, the Lambeth Conference had kept 
mum on its deliberations. Advisory body 
for the 20,000,000 members of the Anglican 


The Lambeth Conference 





communion, the first such conclave in 
eighteen years barred the press and de- 
liberated privately in Lambeth Palace in 
London (Newsweek, July 5). 

Finally, on Aug. 18, the eighth Lambeth 
Conference published its encyclical letter, 
resolutions, and reports—in a_ properly 
bound volume of 1783 pages (5 shillings; in 
stiff covers, 7 shillings sixpence). It was a 
mass of material. Even the summarizing 
letter was a tightly filled eleven pages. It 
will be read in the churches Oct. 10, and 
the prelates suggested that if the whole 
encyclical is presented, “it may be con- 
venient to divide it into portions.” 

Menace and Memos: The prelates 
gave primary attention to “the new menace 
of Marxian .Communism which exalts 
atheism .. . Christians must repudiate this 
form of Communism and must condemn 
the cruelties, injustice, and lying propa- 
ganda which are inherent in it.” A com- 
mittee report further pointed out that 
“Marxism, by an ironic paradox, is at some 
points nearer to the Christian doctrine than 
any other philosophy in the field, and this 
makes its rivalry all the more formidable.” 

The archbishops and bishops also: 

» Condemned the atom bomb and urged 
the outlawing of war, but felt there are 
times when it is “the lesser of two evils.” 
P Suggested that a Pan Anglican confer- 
ence of laity and clergy be held in 1953, 
probably in the United States. 

> Were unable to reach a decision on the 


RELIGION 


here in procession—gave greeting at last 





status of the Anglican clergy now in the 
new united Church of South India. They 
blessed the church and hoped that com- 
munion with Anglicanism can be restored, 
> Agreed that the joint statement of a 
commission of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church “is in entire harmony with the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral” (the Anglican pro- 
nouncement of faith and order), and that 
Episcopalians may use it to negotiate “with 
any interested Christian body.” 

> Reaffirmed the present marriage rule, and 









deplored “easy divorce” in the United 
States and Great Britain. 

> Turned down a proposed canon by the 
General Synod of the Church in China that 
deaconesses be ordained to the priesthood 
for an experimental twenty years. 


Strength in Numbers 


It is the custom each year for religious 
denominations to tabulate their gains and 
losses—and perhaps indulge in a little 
back patting. In assessing its 1947 religious 
assets, the United Lutheran Church in 
America determined to take an “X-Ray 
picture” of its 4,000 congregations. 

On Aug. 16 Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz 
announced the results without fanfare. 
The United Lutheran Church now has 
1,880,628 members—an increase of 41,144 
over the previous year. Of these new Lu- 
therans, 31 per cent came from unchurched 
people. “This may seem like a_ healthy 
figure on the surface,” said Dr. Reinartz, 
“but the report further discloses that the 
average congregation is receiving only 
slightly more than four unchurched per- 
sons a year.” 

The ULCA X-Ray also showed that the 
congregations lost 631 members to the 
Roman Catholic Church—but received 
from it 1,948, for a net gain of 1,317. The 
greatest transference from Catholicism 
was in the New York Synod, with the Lu- 
therans gaining 389 persons. 
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Matchless Moments with Oxford Paper 


by Tony Barlow 





























PRINTER LIVES LIFE OF REILLY 
THANKS TO OXFORD PAPER 


























t. printer is running an off- 
set job on Oxford Maineflex 


Enamel—and with a paper like 


that, you can take it easy. 


In fact, all Oxford papers lighten 
the problem of turning out a good 
job. That goes for offset, gravure 
or letterpress—and Oxford makes 


many grades of coated and un- 


coated papers which assure easier 
handling and better on-the-press 


performance. 


Oxford Paper Merchants will be 
glad to back up this statement 
with samples which show the 
results others are getting— when 
you want the finest in quality and 


hard-hitting “selling in print.” 


You'll find an Oxford Merchant as near as 
your telephone, in 48 key cities, coast to coast. 


























Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers are: Polar 
Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, Maineflex C1S Litho, 
Mainefold Enamel, White Seal Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax 
English Finish, Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


<7 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 















FOOTBALL: 


Man Behind the All-Star 


While the Chicago Cardinals were run- 
ning over the College All-Stars 28-0 in a 
pre-season football exhibition at Chicago’s 
Soldier Field last week, a short, balding 
man with steel-rimmed glasses watched 
the game from the All-Star bench. He was 
there not so much as a football fan with 
special privileges, but because in a sense 
he felt the college stars were his guests. 
He was Arch Ward, sports editor of The 
Chicago 'Tribune—the man who had se- 
lected the 60-odd squad members and the 
originator, promoter, and controller of the 
All-Star contest. 

Ward has found journalism and _pro- 
motion a happy combination. He super- 
vises a writing staff of 38 whose sports 
coverage the paper’s near-million readers 
believe the finest in the Midwest, and he is 
the organizer and pusher of a series of 
Tribune-sponsored sports events which 
last year drew an audience of 900,000. Al- 
though many people think he is a kind of 
sports czar, he insists that he is nothing 
of the sort. But like most Tribune men, he 
is acutely conscious of the prestige the 
“world’s greatest newspaper” carries, and 
it is probably accurate to say he sin- 
cerely feels that he is looking out for the 
sports needs of Chicagoland, as his paper 
fondly calls its circulation area. 

Man From Dubuque: Ward’s climb 
to his pinnacle of success and paternalism 
has been short and direct. In 1917, when 
he was barely 20, he was already busy 
promoting sports. In Dubuque, Iowa, 
where he spent his first two college years, 
he handled publicity for the teams under 







































the athletic direction of Gus _ Dorais, 
the passer of Notre Dame’s famous 


Dorais-to-Rockne combination. In 1919, 
when Knute Rockne returned to Notre 
Dame as coach, he brought Dorais along 
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SPORTS 


Upset: Ted Schroeder, for the past two years a 
member of winning United States Davis Cup teams, 
confused spectators and the Cup team selection 








Arch Ward: A short, direct climb 


as his backfield assistant, and with him he 
got young Ward—as athletic news direc- 
tor. The budding promoter took his final 
two years at Notre Dame and upon grad- 
uation in 1921 became sports editor of The 
Rockford (Ill.) Star. Ward graduated to 
The Tribune in 1925 and five years later 
took over the sports department. 

The Tribune’s first big promotion ven- 
ture was the Golden Gloves boxing tourna- 
ment inaugurated in 1923 without benefit 
of Ward. But it was he who in 1931 first 
gave the affair international flavor by im- 
porting the best European amateurs to 
match the Chicago finalists. The All-Star 
baseball game, something Ward arranged 
to pep up the Chicago world’s fair in 1933, 
was so successful that the major leagues 
took it over and moved it to other big- 
league cities. To replace the feature at the 
1934 season of the fair, Ward invented All- 
Star football. This is Ward’s favorite ven- 
ture, partly because football is his favorite 
game and partly because a contract with 
the professionals gives The Tribune a re- 
spectable amount of control over the 
annual affair. 


Ward likes to think of the yearly game 





and The Tribune’s party the night before 
as a sort of football convention—w) ich 
usually attracts more coaches than meet- 
ings of the Coaches’ Association. Better 
still, the event brings about 700 news:nen 
to Chicago from every part of the coun- 
try. All publicity aside, Ward has a kindly 


feeling toward small-town editors 
never turns down their ticket requests 

This year more than 300,000 fans ap- 
plied for tickets (top price $7), but Sol- 
dier Field, which accommodates 101,220, 
was a sellout six weeks before the giame. 
However, there was a consolation show for 
the unsuccessful ticket seekers: the week 
before the big event an All-Star intra- 
squad game which brought 23,450 at $1.50 
apiece. 

In a further attempt to console his dis- 
appointed public, Ward decided that radio 
and television audiences might appreciate 
souvenir programs of the game they 
couldn’t attend. He offered them at 65 
cents by mail, and the orders poured in 
from 42 states and Japan. 

Newspaperman: That others are 
more than willing to agree Ward _ js 
an expert in the sports field is evidenced 
by the fact that professional football has 
tried to buy his services on more than one 
occasion. Both the National Football 
League and the All-America Conference 
have offered him the presidency of their 
organizations at a yearly salary of as much 
as $35,000. But he has consistently turned 
down these offers. For one thing, The 
Tribune nets him more (a reported $50,- 
000). And, as he says, “I’m a newspaper- 
man, and I'll continue to be one as long 
as The Tribune keeps me on the payroll.” 

As a newspaperman, Ward is frank to 
admit his goal is “to make people conscious 
of The Tribune.” And if any proof is 
needed of how conscious people are, Ward 
points out that “the All-Star game means 
Tribune.” Accordingly the paper _ itself 
seldom bothers to link its name to the 
game. But, there may be some appropriate 


and 





European 


committee by losing to 1l1th-ranked Victor Seixas 
at Newport, Aug. 19. Cup defenders must be 
named this week for the challenge round Sept. 4-6. 
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mention of the Chicago Tribune Charities, 
Inc., the organization which has distrib- 
uted the $3,000,000 Ward’s enterprises 
have netted so far. 


BASEBALL: 
It’s Waged in Truk 


Baseball in the United States is un- 
doubtedly great entertainment, but even 
the most fanatic would hesitate to claim 
that it helps keep peace. At times the na- 
tional game looks more like a swift means 
to strife. But things have a different twist 
in the mid-Pacific islands of Truk. What 
baseball does for the inhabitants of the 
former Japanese naval base was told last 
week in this report by Prof. George P. 
Murdock of Yale University, who had 
spent five months in Truk ‘as field director 
of a National Research Council anthro- 
pological expedition: 


To the natives of Truk, war was always 
a favorite pastime. Until they were sub- 
dued and disarmed by the Germans about 
1900, district fought district or island 
fought island at the drop of a hat. Am- 
bush and trickery alternated with wily 
diplomacy. War parties were led by re- 
nowned magicians, who brought to bear 
all their supernatural skills. The most 
potent “medicine” was to capture an 
enemy by stealth, kill him, cut off his lips, 
and prop up his body with its mouth open 
on the’ beach facing the enemy country. 
This was supposed to induce the voracious 
god of war to go over and eat up the foe. 

Traders encouraged these habits. On the 
little island of Romonum, only a mile 
long, an American set up shop at one end 
of the island in the 1890s and a Japanese 
at the other. Each sold firewater to the 
natives in his district to inflame them 
against the other, and firearms with which 
to express their hostility. Although the 
Germans stopped this slaughter, it was 
the Japanese after 1914 who first. gave the 
Trukese a satisfactory substitute for war. 
They introduced American baseball. 

The new game caught on like wildfire. 
Regulation balls, bats, mitts, gloves, 
masks, and uniforms were imported, and 
teams were organized in every district. 
Today every male is a player. The island of 
Romonum, with a total population of only 
230, boasts three regular teams and a large 
squad of substitutes. Women don’t play be- 
cause baseball, like war, is men’s business. 

Caman Bebby: All the Trukese know 
baseball lingo, and it is about the only 
English they speak. The Japanese intro- 
duced the American vocabulary with their 
own peculiar mispronunciations, and the 
Trukese have given it some further twists. 
The positions are called “peecha,” “catch,” 
“fasto” (first base), “secundo,” “sorto” 
(shortstop) , “sato” (third base) , “righto,” 
“senta,” and “refto.”” Umpires call out 
“Seerike wan!” (strike one) and “Faw 
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Ruth 


by JOHN LARDNER 






y now the send-off to Babe Ruth 
has reached a total of more than a 
million words, and I am working on the 
assumption that a few hundred more 
will not hurt him. The Babe was a man 
of enormous capacities. He did not spe- 
cialize in reading, but I am pretty sure 
that he would, in the fullness of his 
good will, have undertaken 
to read the elegies that have 
been written since his death, 
just to oblige their authors, 
if the task had not merci- 
fully been spared him. 

Unhappily, in dealing with 
Ruth’s kind of greatness—he 
was great because he kept his 
popular appeal while obeying 
his instincts, because he was 
a public hero who refused 
to bowdlerize himself—it is hard for 
writers and historians to be as natural 
as Ruth was. Just before he died, Holly- 
wood produced a motion-picture tribute 
called “The Babe Ruth Story” which 
proved to be one of its most unmiti- 
gated stinkers—a chaplet of tears on 
a string of flapdoodle. It’s true that the 
Babe was a sentimental fellow, when 
the mood was on him, but never dis- 
honestly so. Most times, until he be- 
came ill, he was gay, sportive as an ele- 
phant in springtime, and extremely well 
pleased with himself and the world. 

I hesitate to say he had natural good 
taste, because he would never have 
claimed it for himself, but I do not 
think he would have encouraged James 
Powers, the tender lyrist of The New 
York Daily News, to celebrate his 
obsequies as follows: 

“The rarefied air was a pale amethyst. 
Great banks of white clouds floated on 
either side of the jewel-encrusted road 
that led to the big gate arched by a 
rainbow that stretched millions of light 
years across the firmament .. . The big 
man walked slowly. You could see he 
was a stranger ... A pack of little boy 
angels had come swooping out of one 
of the Elysian fields, trailing little 
spurts of stardust behind them. Their 
halos were awry and their white robes 
soiled with golden dust from much play. 
Soon you could hear the big man’s 
laughter booming in contrast to shrill 
childish yips and screams of delight.” 


E will interrupt James at that 
point, leaving him to trail little 
spurts of oleomargarine behind him. 








Even Ruth, with all his vast powers of 
digestion, had a stomach-ache once in 
the 1920s from over-indulgence in frank- 
furters—the late W. O. McGeehan 
called it “the stomach-ache heard ‘round 
the world’”—and I see no sense in allow- 
ing Mr. Powers to stand in the role of 
a whimsical hot dog to any public but 
his own. The point is, the 
legend of Ruth is so over- 
powering in its way that it 
brings out the-worst in poet 
and playwright, and I sup- 
pose that that is the fault 
of the Babe—may he rest in 
peace—as much as anyone 
else. 

His last months were sad 
and painful,,and he went 
through therm bravely. There 
is a tendency just now, in speaking of 
Ruth, to make this period of heroism 
and physical irony overshadow the 
long, salty career that came before it. 
Also, though he did have a close and 
very logical affinity with children all his 
life, there is a disposition to treat him, 
in this connection, as a sort of per- 
petual Kriss Kringle or Father Machree. 
But the fact is that when Ruth sang— 
and he could sing the loudest of any 
ballplayer I ever heard, as well as hit 
the longest ball and eat the most spare 
ribs—he did not sing “Sonny Boy” or 
Brahms’s lullaby, but things on the 
order of “How Ya Gonna Keep ’Em 
Down on the Farm, After They’ve Seen 
Paree?” 





HE Babe once played a golf match, 

for charity and a large audience, 
with a certain Mysterious Montague, 
who was mysterious because he wished 
to avoid recognition as a man who had 
an old prohibition rap hanging against 
him in upstate New York. Photog- 
raphers lined the golf course, and 


*Ruth’s game flourished on the pub- 


licity: he was true from tee to green. 
Montague shied like a startled zebra at 
every flash bulb; his game cracked wide 
open. This allergy to notoriety puzzled 
the Babe at the time. Later, when 
Montague’s story became known and 
Ruth heard it explained, it made him 
richly philosophical. 

“Think of it,” he said. “If ’'d of had 
a jail record when I was playing ball, 
every photographer and reporter in the 
country would of starved to death.” 

That is very nearly no exaggeration. 
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bworr!” (foul ball). Spectators encourace 
their teams with “Wan way!” (one away) 
and “Caman bebby!” (come on, baby) . 

The Trukese know all the rules, even 
those about balks and infield flies, Inuit 
they ignore two of them: The hitter does 
not run when a third strike is dropped, 
nor is a caught foul fly considered an out, 
Pitchers try to get away with murder, 
e.g., tossing a quick one when a batter 
hitches up his pants. Arguments with the 
umpire are taboo—probably as a_ result 
of Japanese-instilled respect for authority 
—but spectators don’t hesitate to miscall 
balls. strikes, and outs in the effort to 
confuse him. 

The natives don’t play baseball; they 
wage it. An inter-island game is serious 
business. The players practice almost daily 
and observe all the sexual and other 
taboos which used to precede war. For 
several days before a game, for example. 
they sleep apart-from their wives in the 
men’s clubhouse. The women and children 
form groups around the playing field, 
singing songs and executing magical 
dances designed to discommode the foe. 
Special baseball songs constitute one of the 
principal forms of native music. 

A particularly popular one, with mixed 
Japanese and English words, is set to the 
tune of “Someone’s in the kitchen with 
Dinah.” It ends with the refrain: “Maybe 
you go benjo.” Since the last word is Japa- 
nese for “latrine.” the song is a way of 
telling the opposing team where they can 
head in, with overtones of conjuring up a 
touch of dysentery. 

Babe Reot: All work stops when 
teams arrive from another island. The en- 
tire day. is devoted to sport. Such an oc- 
casion happened on Romonum shortly 
after the arrival of an American scientist 
(the author). He was invited to umpire, 
and when a second game immediately fol- 
lowed the first, he discovered what he was 
in for. After arbitrating five full games in 
a row under the tropical sun, he acquired 
an unexpected sympathy for Magerkurth 
and his ilk. He managed to gain a little 
respite by admitting that he had seen in 
action the great “Babe Root,” about 
whom everyone had heard. 

In the summer of 1947 a confident 
Navy team, composed of men from the 
land station and the ships in the harbor, 
issued a challenge to the all-Truk team. 
The first two games were close and di- 
vided. when word came to the governor 
that the natives out of respect were hold- 
ing their punches. He assured*them that 
it was quite all right to try their hardest. 
So in the third and deciding game the 
Truk pitcher, a man by the name of 
Pwinipwinin with a wicked fast ball and 
a wide-sweeping curve, “poured on_ the 
coal.” The startled Navy boys went down 
by a score of 14 to 3. Some of them were 
heard to mutter afterward that the big- 
league teams ought to send their scoul> 
out a little farther. 
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America must lead in aircraft design 


In speed, range and load-carrying 
ability, America’s newest military air- 
planes must continue to be superior 
to those of any other nation. Whether 
or not we have the biggest Air Force, 
world peace and national security 
demand that we have the best. 

Our leadership in aircraft design 
has its roots in the national character 
and the democratic system of free 
competition. America’s aircraft indus- 
try has attracted thousands of the 


keenest young men in the country. 
They combine soaring imagination 
with disciplined skill. Daily they dare 
the impossible—and make it work. 

Why? Because our competitive sys- 
tem gives them incentive. Boeing engi- 
neers are constantly aware that they 
must exceed an alert, vigorous com- 
petition. Such incentive gave America 
the B-17 Flying Fortress and the 
powerful B-29 when they were most 
needed. 


Know your Air Force better. Visit exhibits at Air Force 


Bases on Air Force Day, September 18, 1948. A F 


1S PEACE POWER 


Any system that blunted that incen- 
tive would inevitably retard progress 
in the air. 

Boeing is proud of its pionecring 
record in design, and of the engi- 
neering integrity that gives stamina to 
Boeing-built aircraft. ‘Today’s mighty 
B-50 Superfortress, the XB-47 Strato- 
jet, the C-g7 Stratofreighter and L-15 
Scout liaison plane, like the famous 
B-17 and B-29, are pledges of still 
greater Boeing planes to come. 
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in the Delta country of Mississippi 


where Cotton 


The hard-working Deans earn royal returns 
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in good living with good farming 


believe in being partners . . . with their sons, the 
people they work with, their business associates and, 
above all, their land. 

The Deans’ good living is an earned return. They 
have worked out their success with vision, planning, 


SON CAMERON and ex-teacher wife persistence and fair play .. . with good farming. It 
Evelyn check blueprints of new home. paint . ; 
Cameron manages a 1388-acre tract has paid off handsomely in education and careers for 


and acts as general trouble ‘shooter. their sons, comfortable homes, mortgage-free lands— 


and best of all, in the satisfaction and security of 





T ERE’S a new day in the Old South wherever fam- 


si tie , accomplishment. 
ilies like the Deans are farming. 


In 1905, Homer and Mrs. Dean started with a The Deans are a Country Gentleman family whose > 
whopping debt and a mortgage on their home. Now, full story appears in the September issue. It is one 
with their sons and the co-owners, they manage over of the Good Farming-Good Living series—the 
10,000 acres—with half the land in cotton. human, heart-warming, true pictures of farm life, 


They have built their big plantations—and they read regularly by millions of The Best People in 
run them—with the closest kind of teamwork. They 


The Country. 
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R, Cameron 
also finds time to play golf with his wife. The 
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1e 5700 acres to long staple cotton is big interest Dean clan is well fixed for transportation. The 
in life for all the Deans. Their 100 machines include 44 tractors, women sometimes drive as far as Memphis and 
mechanical cotton picker. Other crops: alfalfa, oats, milo, corn. New Orleans on shopping expeditions. 
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PUREBRED DUROC JERSEYS are a 


specialty with Cameron. He encourages 
4-H boys and girls to raise them. A ole. 
ate of beg apie sn and Lee University, 
Cameron is sold on plantation life. 


. 


ATTRACTIVELY DECORATED livin 
room, big enough for all the Deans an 
their friends, includes grand 5 gp oan 


Dean families have record players and 


large record-libraries. 


turn to. Country Gentleman 


for Better Farming, 


Better Living 


THE HOMER DEANS’ HOUSE has 
grown as they prospered, now has I1 
rooms, 2 baths. Nesen appliance is an 
18 cu. ft. zero freeze. The John Marions 
live nearby in modern brick bungalow. 


2,300,000 circulation 
concentrated among 
the “top-half” farm 
families who receive 
90% of the nation’s 


entire farm income. 
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Better than having that friend in 
Europe ask you for a subscription 
to NEWSWEEK-Continental... 
why not surprise him with your 
gift? 


You will agree,there’s nothing that 
quite equals the friendly warmth, 
the refreshing news accuracy and 
completeness of NEWSWEEK. It’s 
a personal link with America— 
and it keeps him informed as no 
other way can. 


No matter where the recipient is 
located in Western Europe or 
Africa, your gift will reach him 
with the same regularity of your 
own copy. Use the handy coupon 
below. We'll send you the bill later. 


EUROPE: $11.00 
GREAT BRITAIN, EIRE: $13.00 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES: $12.00 
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Soothing the Savage Breast 


Ernest Clyde Salisbury first came to 
Eloise, Mich., in July 1945. A young man 
of 22 who had quit school in the ninth 
grade because “it interfered with my 
drinking,” who was a self-confessed “in- 
ventive genius with alcohol,” Salisbury 
had finally gone too far. A box of aspirin, 
a quart of cheap wine, and a pint of rub- 
bing alcohol did it. The resultant DT’s 
were too much for a Detroit receiving 
hospital, and so Salisbury was taken to 
the Wayne County General Hospital, just 
outside Detroit in the little town of Eloise. 

A few scraps of written music were 
found among his possessions; his case rec- 
ord, which told a sordid story of one 
arrest for drunkenness after another, also 
noted a deep interest in music. To Dr. 
Ira M. Altshuler, director of group and 
musical therapy at Eloise, Salisbury there- 
fore presented an especially challenging 
problem. For Dr. Altshuler was the man 
mostly responsible for Maestro X, the 
mental case at Eloise (still there) who 
played the piano in public two years ago 
although he did not even know his own 
name (Newsweek, March 4, 1946). 

Dr. Altshuler began his. treatment of 
the emaciated wreck who was Ernest Sal- 
isbury by encouraging him to write and 
play music with a group of patients. With 
the aid of a newspaper columnist who 
wrote about a patient who could be helped 
if he had a clarinet, an instrument was 
obtained for Salisbury. On Jan. 7, 1947, he 
was released from Eloise. He promptly sold 
his clarinet for $12 in a Skid Row pawn 
shop and got drunk again. 

So by Feb. 18, Salisbury was back at 


Dr. Altshuler and Salisbury wrote “Eloise”; Poole (standing) played it 


MUSIC 





Eloise. Dr. Altshuler went to work again. 
He and his patient began to write music, 
the psychiatrist supplying a simple melody, 
Salisbury working out the harmony. Last 
November a small concert of his composi- 
tions was presented by inmates at the hos- 
pital, and, as a result, Salisbury won a 
scholarship to the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music. ; 

Birth of a Psychosis: Salisbury’s 
early life explains much of this intense 
interest in music. The youngest of eleven 
children, he was born in eastside Detroit. 
The family stock was English, and music 
played an important part in the crowded 
home. Two of Ernest’s brothers played in- 
struments, and he himself studied the 
clarinet for two years and was in the 
school band. 

He took his first drink even before 
adolescence, however. He began to run 
around with a gang of what would now 
be classed as juvenile delinquents. When 
he was 19, his mother died. “That really 
set me off,” he recalls. “I drank every day 
for three years after that.” It was then 
that he left his crowded home for the 
jungle of Detroit’s downtown Skid Row— 
to wind up, after becoming a belligerent 
troublemaker, a petty thief, and a dirty- 
mouthed bum—at Eloise. 

When Dr. Altshuler felt Salisbury was 
ready for a big musical challenge, he and 
his patient began a symphony, a sym- 
phony about the battle of sanity vs. in- 
sanity which they called “Eloise.” In the 
early melodies, which Dr. Altshuler gave 
to his patient for orchestration, the style 
of Tchaikovsky was stressed. “It is sig- 
nificant that Salisbury took to Tchaikov- 
sky.” says Dr. Altshuler, “a composer 
nearer to his own personality make-up. It 
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was almost a compulsion in his case . . . the 
dynamics of Tchaikovsky’s music becomes 
remedial . . . With Tchaikovsky, Salis- 
bury stays socialized.” 

“Eloise,” Salisbury’s and Dr. Altshuler’s 
collaboration, was begun last September. 
The symphony is written in four move- 
ments, and the finale—the triumph of 
sanity—is now only about half-finished. In 
the meantime, however, the team of Salis- 
bury and Altshuler has begun a new work, 
“The Washington, D.C., Overture.” It is 
most significant that the Tchaikovsky ele- 
ment is absent in this new undertaking, 
indicating the progress Dr. Altshuler 
believes his patient has made. Also sig- 
nificant of Salisbury’s progress and _ re- 
habilitation are the popular songs he has 
been writing alone. According to Mrs. 
Jane Adams Matney, chief, music thera- 
pist at Eloise and No. 1 assistant to Dr. 
Altshuler, at least three have definite com- 
mercial possibilities. “I’m sure,” she said, 
“that they'll be future hits.” 

But most important to the building of 
Salisbury’s ego was the event which took 
place last week on Aug. 19. On that night 
Salisbury, sweating in a navy blue suit, 
stood in the wings of the orchestra shell at 
the Michigan State Fairgrounds and heard 
the Detroit Symphony, under Valter 
Poole, perform a twelve-minute excerpt of 
the 40-minute first movement of his 
“Eloise:’ How much the critics liked the 
music was not the point—although they 
were understandingly kind. What caught 
the attention of the press and public was 
that a patient and his doctor had bared all 
the facts, however sordid and embarrass- 
ing, to prove what they both felt music 
therapy could accomplish. In a little 
speech after his music had been played, 
Salisbury asked the audience of 12,000 to 
“have confidence in mental hospitals. It 
done me good.” 


The Met Lives 


The suspense was over. Although the 
two key parties—the board and manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera on the one 
hand, the twelve unions which cover its 
employes on the other—announced it in 


slightly different ways, the result was the 


same. There will be a 1948-49 season of 
opera at the Met. It will last from 16 to 
17 weeks. There will be Saturday after- 
noon broadcasts as usual, and there will be 
a big spring tour. 

To permit this rescheduling of an al- 
ready canceled season, labor took status- 
quo wages, with the promise that every- 
thing possible would be done to provide 
social security and unemployment insur- 
ance in the future. A labor-management 
committee will be set up in the hope of 
avoiding future impasses. 

This settlement, however, was only a 
temporary expedient. Other serious prob- 
lems (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 16) must be solved 
before the Met’s future is assured. 
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Father Flanagan’s Findings 


When Father Edward J. Flanagan of 
Boys Town fame died suddenly in Berlin 
last spring (NeEwswEEK, May 24), he was 
in the midst of an Army assignment: find- 
ing out how the school children in the 
Allied-occupied areas of Austria and Ger- 
many were coming along. At his death he 
had completed the first half of his mis- 
sion; he had spent two months in Austria, 
tirelessly interviewing teachers, children, 
and local officials, tramping through 
their ruined and taking 
notes on all he saw. On Aug. 22, Army 
Secretary Kenneth C. Royall released 


schoolhouses, 


Father Flanagan’s report. Some of its 
tragic highlights: 
P Of some 1,300,000 Austrian children 


under 18, most have had only the sketchi- 
est education, interrupted by war, illness, 
and fuel shortages. Thirty per cent can’t 
go to school in bad weather because of 
worn-out and thin clothes and bad shoes. 
Youngsters in mountain areas often must 
walk two to three hours to reach schooi. 
P One-tenth of all school buildings were 
destroyed or made uninhabitable by the 
war. Many of those in use have no doors 
or window panes. School equipment is in 
bad condition—*No books, no copy mate- 
rial, no printing and drawing material.” 
There are only about 19,000 elementary- 
school teachers in Austria who have com- 
pleted training. 
> Bad housing conditions and food short- 
ages have both seriously debilitated Aus- 
tria’s children. One-third of all Austrian 
children do not have their own beds and 
are forced to sleep with other persons. In 
Vienna more than three-fourths of the chil- 
dren suffer from malnutrition, and some 70 
per cent are endangered by TB. 
> Venereal disease has made shocking in- 
roads on Austrian youth. About 90° per 
cent of all persons with VD were under 
24; about half were under 21. A recent 
police report shows that 15 to 20 per cent 
of all youth in Vienna are infected with 
VD. Every sixth girl between 8 and 18 
is infected. 
> Crime rates among youngsters are soar- 
ing. Juvenile crimes have tripled since pre- 
war days, with the average age at 17-18. 
One-fourth of all criminal acts 
mitted by juveniles. 
Nevertheless Father Flanagan thought 
“one can safely say that about 60 per cent 
of this youth form a solid ground on 
which the future of this country can be 
built . . . It is an encouraging fact that the 
youth of Austria seem, notwithstanding the 
past and present difficulties due to war and 
its aftermath, to develop on a solid basis. 
Even though the picture seems gloomy . . .” 
But what will happen to the lost 40 per 
cent? Nothing very good, Father Flanagan 
implied, unless the European Recovery 
Program and other aid from America can 
help improve their lot. 
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Ludwig: 


He Got What He Wanted 


Fred Ludwig was just a kid of 11 when 
his father became fatally ill. But he felt a 
responsibility to care for his mother and 
his brother Donald, so he started caddying 
and picking up odd jobs in the Bronx, New 
York, where his family lived. After attend- 
ing the local parochial school he won a 
scholarship to Cathedral Boys’ High School, 
graduating in 1935 as an honor student 
and president of the student council. 

Fred wanted a good education enough to 
work hard for it. He went to the College 
of the City of New York and was later 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. When he grad- 
uated in 1939, he started selling sewing 
machines, then taught high school. Pay was 
poor, so he decided to become a policeman 
at a higher salary. In 1940 he joined New 
York’s finest—the first Phi Beta Kappa on 
the force. He picked up an M-Sc. in educa- 
tion, sunima cum laude, also at CCNY, 
during his first two years as a cop. 

Then Patrolman Ludwig decided he 
wanted to go to law school. An assistant 
dean turned him down at Columbia be- 
cause he would have to work his way 
through. But Columbia Law Dean Young 
Berryman Smith reversed the decision, and 
Ludwig was admitted on scholarship. 

The young patrolman, then 25, pounded 
his Bronx beat from midnight to 8 a:m. and 
went to law school during the day. He av- 
eraged three hours of sleep daily. On his 
one night off out of seven, he sat up till 
dawn reading the law. When Ludwig grad- 
uated in 1945, he stood first in his class 
scholastically and had won the Robert 
Noxon Toppan Prize in constitutional law. 

A year later New York District Attorney 
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g: The policeman could teach the professor 


Frank S. Hogan borrowed Ludwig to serve 
as special counsel. Ludwig, by now the 
youngest sergeant on the police force, set 
to work on a brief to prove obscenity in 
Edmund Wilson’s “Memoirs of Hecate 
County.” Ludwig read the 338-page book 
five times and the state won the case 
(Newsweek, Dec. 9, 1946). While work- 
ing on other cases, he followed his own 
studies on the invasion of privacy and civil 
rights and staried a book entitled “Youth 
and the Law,” which he is now completing. 

The Professor: Last week Sergeant 
Ludwig began clearing off his desk in the 
Criminal Courts Building in New York. 
Shortly after Labor Day he will drive his 
battered 1938 Chevvy out to Lincoln, Neb. 
For the Bronx cop’s new assignment is full 
professor of law at the University of Ne- 
braska this fall. His record at Columbia 
and subsequent successes had caught the 
eye of Dean Frederick K. Beutel of the 
Nebraska College of Law. 

Prof. Frederick J. Ludwig—who at 30 is 
one of the youngest full law professors in 
the country—will teach criminal law, pro- 
cedure, administration, and family law. He 
will bring his students what he believes is 
the true basis of all education: practical 
experience, which never lets you forget 
what you have learned, plus theoretical! 
learning from the experience of others. 

The shy, tall professor will remain on 
leave from the police force and hopes to 
have a lieutenancy soon. He’s not a horn- 
rimmed grind and likes a game of golf now 
that he has time for it. When asked how 
he stayed up night after night for three 
years while he read law, he smiles and says: 
“If you want to do something badly 
enough, you just sit up and do it.” 
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For Little Black Citizens 


This thing of bold and unashamed discrimi- 
nation against little black American citizens in 
the matter of education can get really brazen. 
Witness the situation down here in District No. 
1. Madison County, Miss. . . . What the Ne- 
groes got out of their tax money and the usual 
state contribution for school purposes is right 
here in front of us... 


During the four weeks Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette reporter Ray Sprigle “lived black” 
in the South (Newsweek, Aug. 16), he 
did some on-the-spot investigation of equal 
educational rights for Negroes. On Aug. 18 
The New York Herald Tribune, whose syn- 
dicate is handling distribution of his Post- 
Gazette series of articles entitled “In the 
Land of Jim Crow,” published his con- 
clusions on education in one Mississippi 
county. Some of Sprigle’s pbservations on 
the state f affairs: 

“In this school district there are four 
Negroes to every white. That, however, 
is common in the South. The unusual part 
is this: The Negroes own about 90 per 
cent of all the land in the district and pay 
90 per cent of the taxes.” Sprigle says that 
the Mississippi “white folks took Negro tax 
money and built themselves a fine school.” 
Only after “a storm of protest from all 
over the state—from whites and blacks 
alike” was a new school built for the Ne- 
groes on a dirt back road. 

“This new school building,” Sprigle 
writes, “is just a big square box with two 
partitions breaking it up into four rooms. 
Only one of the rooms has desks. They are 
hammered together out of the scrap lum- 
ber left over from the building of the 
school . . . There is one toilet for both 
boys and girls. It leans drunkenly in the 
wind, 

“Now let’s go back up to the highway to 
take a look at what the white folks built 
for their children with Negro money. Here 
you’ve got a really up-and-coming school 
plant. Five buildings designed by a good 
architect . . . And nine-tenths of every 
stick and brick in it paid for by the de- 
spised and hated Negro. What price ‘sep- 
arate but equal’ now?” 

‘Equal’ Pay: As far as teachers’ sal- 
aries run in Madison County, Sprigle says 
Negroes receive $55 to $90 a month—and 
only the principal gets the $90. The white 
teachers get a minimum of $150. The Ne- 
gro children have four teachers; for the 
white children there are fifteen. 

At the conclusion of his article, Sprigle 
points out that in Mississippi the bulk of 
the state’s school budget comes from a 2 
per cent sales tax. “A million Negroes— 
half the population—pay their share of 
that sales tax. But,” he adds, “the white 
masters of Mississippi pay more just to 
haul their white children to their schools 
than they spend on the entire statewide 
Negro school system. The figures run— 
$3,500,006 to haul white children—only 
$3,333,000 to educate the little Negroes.” 
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at least one pair of rough-and- 
ready, go-everywhere shoes this 
Fall. And here are two grand Rand 
styles, both with double sole, storm 
welting, half-rubber heel. Top: brown 
Scotch Grain straight tip blucher. 
Bottom: brow® straight tip lace, high 
lighted with antiquing. 
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ORAND value 


Only choice cuts of fine skins are 
used in Rand Shoes. Upper leath- 
ers are carefully mated for texture, 
color and resistance to stretch. 
Sole leathers are cut only from the 
best part of the hide to assure bet- 
ter flexibility and wear. These op- 
erations cost us more, take more 
time, but make Rand Shoes a much 
better shoe value for you. 
Also Randcraft Shoes 


for men and young men 
at lower prices 


MADE BY 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST SHOEMAKERS 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 
Division of 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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On the Chisholm Trail 


The cattlemen in “Red River” (who 
rode the range just after the Civil War) 
admit being fast on the draw is tanta- 
mount to survival. But unlike the usual 
Western’s characters, who are either com- 
plete, if quick-triggered, saints or unprin- 
cipled varmints who wouldn't give their 
own mothers the right time, these behave 
like real-life people who are neither all 
good nor all bad. 

Tom Dunson (John Wayne) is as tough 
as the horns of his own steers. He has to 
be. He is a Texan, and now that the war 
is over his only hope of saving the herd 
and ranch he built up from nothing lies 
in the apparently hopeless task of driving 
his cattle to market in far-off Missouri. 
However, he does have a tender side—his 
long-buried love for a pioneer girl mur- 
dered by Indians before he could) marry 
her, and his fondness for Matthew Garth 
(Montgomery Clift), an orphan of the 
same Indian raid who grew up as his son. 

Matthew ts tough, too. But. he isn’t hard 
like his foster-father, and the plot centers 
around the bitter struggle for leadership 
between the two as they brave desert, 
weather, and Indians to get their cattle up 
the Chisholm Trail to the nearest railroad 
in Abilene, Kans. 

The film has its weak spots. The final 
resolution of Tom and Matthew’s quarrel 
is maudlin and unlikely, and the love in- 
terest, involving an improbable wench 
named Tess (Joanne Dru), has a badly 
contrived look. But as a graphic portrait 
of men against the elements, the Borden 
Chase-Charles Schnee script is powerful, 
authentic, and often deeply moving. Clift, 
a new star, lives up to the promise he 
showed in M-G-M’s “The Search.” Miss 
Dru, also new to the screen, is decorative 
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“Red River”: 10,000 head of cattle followed the Chisholm Trail to Kansas 


despite her unrewarding role. The photog- 
raphy is excellent, and Howard Hawks 
has done a masterful job of handling a 
cast that includes several thousand ob- 
streperous steers. (Rep River. United Art- 
ists. Howard Hawks, producer-director.) 


Good and Ruthless 


“Ruthless.” based on the Dayton Stod- 
dart novel “Prelude to Night.” is a 
thoughtful collection of episodes from the 
career of one Horace Vendig (Zachary 
Seott)., a man who becomes a_ heartless 
and unloved king of industry to com- 
pensate for the fact that his mother didn’t 
love him. In the course of his climb from 
wrong-side-of-the-tracks Boston to one of 


“Ruthless”: Bremer was discarded; 
Greenstreet, deliberately ruined 








those flamboyant pinnacles of success sel- 
dom attainable outside of the movies, he 
steps on a good many toes. 

A childhood sweetheart (Diana Lynn), 
the socialite daughter (Martha. Vickers) , 
of a Boston banker and the wife (Lucille 
Bremer) of a rival tycoon are discarded 
in turn as they cease being useful to him. 
The rival tycoon himself (Sydney Green- 
street) is deliberately ruined, and even 
Vendig’s one friend (Louis Hayward) fin- 
ally walks out on him in disgust. 

The story, which takes the better part 
of two hours to unfold, lags inevitably in 
spots, and Vendig’s ultimate magnificence 
is occasionally overdone to the brink of 
caricature. But the flashbacks which pre- 
sent his rise to so lordly a station are 
adroitly managed. Scott, who could easily 
have overplayed his blatantly unsympa- 
thetic role, handles it with a_ sensitivity 
that makes the overambitious scoundrel 
appear both understandable and deeply 
tragic. He gets expert support from Miss 
Lynn, Miss Bremer, Hayward, and Green- 
street, who combines romance with _ his 
sinister doings for a change. And Edgar G. 
Ulmer’s direction wisely underscores the 
restraint demanded by a theme so well 
worked over. 

If “Ruthless” were a less pretentious 
film it would be difficult indeed to find 
fault with its dramatic content. But since 
the seriousness of its purpose forces com- 
parison with Orson Welles’s “Citizen 
Kane” (1941), the story of a man who 
met a similar fate for the same reason, 
one can only say that it doesn’t bat in the 
same league. But a “Citizen Kane” doesn't 
come along every day, and meantime 
“Ruthless” ranks as one of the few bright 
spots in a s ngularly unrewarding summer 
for moviegoers. (Rutuiess. Eagle-Lion. 
Arthur 8S. Lyons, producer. Edgar G. 
Ulmer, director.) 
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low, Wide 


and Handsome! 


Hudson’s new “step-down” principle — one 
of the great forward moves in automobile 
design — brings you beauty, roominess, 
comfort, riding qualities and safety obtain- 
able in no other motor car! 


REAT advances don’t come often in the 

automobile world, but when they do. it is 
certainly to your advantage to investigate! 
As all America knows, there’s a distinguished 
air of streamlined beauty about the New 
Hudson. This graceful flow of low-built line is 
instantly recognizable because it comes not 
through compromise, but develops naturally 
out of a recessed floor which is the key to a 
basically new and exclusive design principle 
With this new design principle, space under the 
floor between frame members that is usually 
wasted is brought into the car and made avail- 
able for passenger use. The New Hudson is the 
only car you step down into. This use of a “step- 
down” zone in an exclusive, all steel Monobilt 
body-and-frame* permits Hudson to build the 
lowest car on the highway—while maintaining 
more than adequate interior head room! 
But don’t think “low, wide and handsome” 


tells the whole story of this new design prin- 
ciple. Far from it! 


For example, Hudson has a hug-the-road way 
of going in cross-winds and on every conceiv- 
able kind of highway. When you see how this 
car takes even the sharpest curves, it will spoil 
you for any other type of automobile! This 
remarkable ride is largely due to the fact that 
Hudson’s new design provides the lowest center 
of gravity in any American stock car — yet 
road clearance is ample! 


You sense this delightful conformity to the 
road the minute you begin to ride; and this 
stability, plus the protection of riding encircled 
by a sturdy box-section steel frame, gives you 
a grand feeling of safe well-being! 


Many other important advantages stem from 
Hudson’s new design. Among them is an 
abundance of usable space—not..only more 
head room, but roomier seats than in any other 
mass-produced car built today! This is because 
you “step down” onto floors that are recessed 
down within the frame—seats can thus be 
lowered and brought into proper relationship 
with the new, lower top. 

We cordially invite you to see this remarkable 
car. The nearest Hudson dealer will show it to 
you, and supply you with a complimentary 
copy of a booklet which explains the many 
sensational advantages of Hudson’s new design. 


*Trade-mark and patents pending 
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frame, shown in red above, seats are lowered, 
so you get more than ample head room. 


You ride down within a base frame (shown 
in red above) and rear seats are positioned 
ahead of the rear wheels so that full body 
width becomes available for wonderfully roomy 
seats—four inches wider than the car is high! 
Box-section steel girders encircle and protect 
the passenger compartment. 


Hudson Commodore Club Coupe, typical of the 
roomy, luxurious interiors in all New Hudsons. 


YOU ARE INVITED to try automatic gear shift- 
ing in forward speeds as provided by Hudson's 
Drive-Master transmission—by far the easiest 
of all ways to drive. You can accelerate as long 
and as fast as you like in pick-up gear, then 
lift your toe momentarily, and you're in high. 
The shift into high comes only when you are 
ready—you’re in control, but Drive-Master 
transmission does all the work! Push-button 
contro] on the instrament panel provides 
instant change to conventional driving if ever 
desired. Drive-Master transmission is optional 
on all New Hudsons at extra cost. 


Eight body styles in Super and Commodore Series. Your choice, 121 h.p. all-new Super-Siz or 128 h.p. masterful Super-Eight engine. Super-Cushion 
tires. Ten rich body colors. Two special colors or five two-tone binations—white sidewall tires—at extra cost. Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 1. 
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"It is significant that, of all the magazines on the 
Bristol Brass schedule, Newsweek is the only general 
publication we are using. We feel that by its keen, 
interpretive reporting, Newsweek has attracted a 
large and influential readership of business and 
industrial executives...the men who have a direct 
voice in the specification, purchase and use of all 
materials. We have scheduled Newsweek since 1942." 











War of Faiths 


Few books of fiction dealing with the 
highly fraught issues of religious bigotry 
can boast the merits of “Bridie Steen,” a 
first novel by an unknown Trish writer 
named Anne Crone. As her setting, Miss 


Crone, a 33-year-old Dublin schoolteacher, ~ 


has chosen County Fermanagh, in North 
Ireland. County Fermanagh is_ typical 
farming land, where cattle reigns supreme, 
asthma is as common as the common cold, 
and the Saturday-night drunk is institu- 
tional. In it dwell two kinds of people— 
Catholics and Protestants—and though 
they work, play, and live side by side, they 
are as two alien races, unchangeable in 
their united defiance of each other. It is of 
this war that Miss Crone writes. 

Bridie Steen is the personification of 
that war. A young orphan who had a 
Protestant father and a Catholic mother, 
she is raised as a Catholic by her fanati- 
cally religious aunt and gentle, loving 
uncle. She is a true child of the earth, 
simple, unlettered, and innocent, and deep- 
ly loyal in her feelings and her faiths. 
Then, when she is 14, her uncle dies. She 
hires herself out as a servant and for the 
first time meets a member of her father’s 
prosperous family, her cousin William 
Henry. He eventually brings her to the 
home of her paternal grandmother, and it 
is here that the main action takes place. 

Crime and Punishment: Grand- 
mother Steen, rich, matriarchal, and ar- 
dently Protestant, has only one mission in 
life—to undo the “crime” committed by 
her son when he married the Catholic who 
became Bridie’s mother. She agrees to 
accept Bridie, but soon her real intent be- 
comes clear—to make the Catholic Bridie 
“turn” Protestant. Using every weapon 
and lure at her command, she goes to 
work only to find surprising resistance in 
her soft-spoken, gentle granddaughter. 
Deeply loyal by nature, Bridie is unable 
to break away from the faith she has been 
brought up in, despite her growing love for 
her grandmother and her cousin. In the 
end, unable to resolve the conflict of her 
divided loyalties, she commits suicide. 

Miss Crone’s presentation of this tragic 
tale, though limited in scope, is singularly 
clearheaded and unbiased. A compassion- 
ate and thoughtful observer, she is vigorous 
in her denunciation of bigotry, Catholic 
and Protestant. To her, whatever their 
initial differences, bigots of the two faiths 
eventually meet on the same plane, and 
the damage they leave in their wake is 
equally terrible. This point she argues with 
a fine passion few readers will be able to 
withstand. 

Unfortunately, “Bridie Steen” is an un- 
even work, weak in some of its major 
characterizations. Bridie herself—poetic 
and evocative a creation as she is—is more 
a type than a fully realized character. The 
same goes for William Henry, who is pic- 
tured as the religious tolerant, whose God 
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Anne Crone tackles religious bigotry 


“is with people everywhere rather than in 
the church or chapel.” But Miss Crone 
does excellently with Grandmother Steen 
and her Catholic counterpart Aunt Rose 
Ann, who loved the church more than 
people. 

Some of her minor characters, too, are 
gems of quick, telling portraiture. Read- 
ers will delight in the pompous, hypo- 
critical Reverend Archer (he can be found 
on Main Street at any time), in the banal 
and slightly pathetic Miss Josie, stout, 28, 
and eager for marriage, and in Uncle 
James, gentle, humane, and inarticulate. 

American readers may find the leisurely, 
rambling pace of “Bridie Steen” somewhat 
old-fashioned and the book as a whole 
marred occasionally by redundancy and 
unnecessarily lush descriptive passages. 
But Miss Crone is a promising author who 
writes well-modulated, finely poetic prose, 
and “Bridie Steen” is a rewarding experi- 
ence. (Bripie STEEN. By Anne Crone. 
304 pages. Scribners. $3.) 
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Sure-Fire Suspense 


William Irish, who wrote “Phantom 
Lady” and “Deadline at Dawn,” now pro- 
duces “I Married a Dead Man,” a psycho- 
logical suspense novel about a 19-year-old 
girl who is deserted by the father of her 
coming illegitimate child. Penniless, home- 
less, and generally at the end of her 
tether, with her last 17 cents and a train 
ticket she boards the train for San Fran- 
cisco and makes friends with a young 
couple going home to meet the husband’s 
family. ‘ 

Then a train wreck kills the couple, and 
somehow the heroine is mistaken for the 
wife. So she makes the most of the situa- 
tion, taking on the dead girl’s name, iden- 
tity, and unsuspecting in-laws. What this 
hypocrisy does to her is the basis of a 
story not too credible but written with a 
sure-fire hand. (1 Marriep A Deap Man. 
By William Irish. 254 pages. Lippincott. 
$2.75.) 


Coming of Croton Water 


The latest product to roll from the long- 
overworked historical-fiction press is Bel- 
lamy Partridge’s “Big Freeze.” Unlike 
others of its genre, this novel of New 
York in the 1840s is worth looking into. 

It deals with the days when the city 
boasted of a population of half a million, 
and cholera, not the heat, was driving 
New Yorkers out of town. Eventually 
they discovered the culprit was plumb- 
ing, or rather its lack, which, awakening 
the city to the need for an adequate wa- 
ter-supply system, led to the building of 
the Croton reservoir and aqueduct. 

Using his colorful background for all its 
worth, Partridge tells the dramatic story 
of that great engineering feat, mixing a 
formidable array of fact with an enter- 
taining amount of fiction. His hero is the 
young chief engineer of the project, and 
his struggles to finish the great reservoir 











Culver 


Before the Croton system was built, New Yorkers had only pumps 
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THE MOST USABLE 






















YOU CAN BUY 


One Man Can Carry it... 
Hang It... Operate It 








These one-man hoists are known in 
factories, foundries, shops, and shipping 
rooms as “lightweight hoists for heavy- 
duty jobs.” They weigh only 30 pounds 
in the 4-ton, 14-ton, and 300-lb capacities, 
and 75 pounds in the 1-ton capacity. — 

Speed is variable. With the one-hand 
control bar you can lift or lower loads 
without effort ...at amy speed you re- 
quire, up to 17 feet per minute. Send for 
illustrated bulletin. 
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are an unending battle with crooked poli- 
ticians, conniving businessmen, and rest- 
less labor—to say nothing of flood, fire, 
and finally the big freeze. Of course. he 
finds time for romance—two, to be exact 
—and it’s nip and tuck all the way wheth- 

. er he really wants the “country Venus” or 
the beautiful city gal. 

“Big Freeze” is a typical Partridge par- 
cel—easy, light, and amusing. It should 
earn its author a lot of new fans. (Big 
Freeze. By Bellamy Partridge. 236 pages, 
Crowell. $2.75.) 


Lanny in Italy 


| Through the eyes of Lanny Budd, “Pres- 
idential agent” extraordinary, a breathless 
reading public in eight years and eight 
volumes of semifictionalized modern his- 
tory has held confidential téte-a-tétes with 
President Roosevelt, Adolf Hitler, Marshal 
Pétain, Winston Churchill, and a host of 
Allied and Axis diplomats and leaders. In 
































Here’s the finest flavor ever packed 
f inacan... UNDERWOOD’S... made 
from selected whole hams, minced 
and seasoned to perfection with 
Underwood's own spicing formula. 
A delicious food, truly without equal! 
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Heel Levin 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 
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CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
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Sinclair reports Budd’s ninth mission 


“One Clear Call,” the ninth and newest of 
the series, Upton Sinclair sends the fabu- 
lous adventurer to Europe on the eve of 
the 1943 Italian invasion. Lanny is enter- 
tained at Berchtesgaden as Hitler’s trusted 
agent, later discovers the plot against the 
Fiihrer’s life, and finally is unmasked as an 
American informer. His subsequent escape 
to fight as an officer with the American 
Third and Sixth Armies ranks among the 
most exciting of his experiences. “One 
Clear Call” is no exception to the rule of 
engrossing reading set eight times before. 
(One Crear Catt. By Upton Sinclair. 
626 pages. Viking. $3.50.) 


Propaganda War Effort 


When the Office of War Information was 
set up in 1942, few persons—in or out of 
the government—knew what it was all 
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about. Some congressmen charged it was 
only a “publicity office for the New Deal.” 
President Roosevelt erroneously thought 
it had the right to urge the British to “plug 
the leaks in their censorship.” Cordell Hull 
once complained that Elmer Davis, OWI 
chief, should make the press “stop all this 
criticism of the State Department.” 

In “Persuade or Perish,” his frank and 
interesting appraisal of America’s propa- 
ganda effort both during and after the 
war, Wallace Carroll tells a grim story of 
the ignorance and stupidity which con- 
spired to sabotage the war of words. Most 
important, he believes, was the short- 
sighted policy which prevented politics 
from playing the role it deserved. Military 
considerations invariably triumphed over 
political considerations. This, the author 
submits, was in direct contradiction to 
the historical function of the military as 
an instrument of foreign policy rather than 
as its architect. 

The ensuing blunders began with the 
Darlan affair in North Africa and con- 
tinued to hamstring America’s propaganda 
battles throughout the war. Never was the 
OWI consulted on political strategy; in- 
stead, it was forced to whitewash diplo- 
matic mistakes after they were committed. 
Yet the OWI succeeded in its major task 
of undermining enemy morale and thus 
hastening Allied victory. Carroll, who 
directed OWI operations in London for 
the European Theater from 1942 to 1944 
and later mapped America’s psychological 
warfare program for all Europe, dispels 
many misconceptions about the OWI and 
defends it staunchly against its critics. 

Problems of Peace: That the real 
challenge to America began rather than 
ended with victory, Carroll makes quite 
clear. For with peace the United States 
inherited a priceless reservoir of interna- 
tional good will. Why has that reservoir 
been all but drained? 

Instead of persuading our allies that 
their aims and ours coincided, we lost the 
initiative to the Soviet Union. Also, we 
abandoned Lend-Lease and_ placed good 
will on a dollar basis. The resulting loss 
of confidence has been only partially reme- 
died by the Marshall plan. But the entire 
recovery program risks failure today, ac- 
cording to Carroll, because of those apostles 
of “free enterprise” who demand allegi- 
ance to the “American way of life” in 
return for their aid. 

Money alone is not enough. It must be 
accompanied by persuasion. The Marshall 
plan may still boomerang if this is not 
realized, the author writes, for “the public 
officials who use the people’s money to 
buy bad will are swindling the taxpayer as 
surely as if they embezzled public funds.” 

Carroll’s book is a powerful argument 
for an aggressive political offensive abroad. 
He pleads for words, not guns; for friend- 
ship, not IOU’s. (PersvapE or PerisH,. 
By Wallace Carroll. 392 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4.) 
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Send for your free copy of booklet “Iron Fireman Automatic Coal 
Stokers for Heating and Power.” Write to Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company, 3271 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


IREMAN 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY DUTY STOKERS, 
OIL BURNERS ¢ RESIDENTIAL STOKERS, OIL BURNERS, GAS 
BURNERS AND AUTOMATIC FURNACES AND BOILERS 
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Electric stencil cutter 
speeds shipments 


Cutting address stencils for shipments assures 
clean, readable addresses, but in the busy 
shipping room of a large company, it can be 
time-consuming. 

The new Marsh electric stencil machine is 
the first device of its kind to provide elec- 
trically driven cutting knives._The stencil can 
be made almost as rapidly as the selector dial 
on the top can be turned to the desired let- 
ters. Operating power is provided by a 
Bodine speed reducer motor which comes 
into action at the touch of a lever. 

Bodine motors are widely found in both 
simple and complex machines that require 
steady, unfailing service day after day. The 
stencil machine described above is an ex- 
ample of one which gets steady use with 
probably little or no maintenance. Under 
such conditions, Bodine motors have always 
proved reliable and trouble-free over long 
periods of time. 

If you are planning a motor-driven device, 
ask Bodine application engineers to help you 
select the right motor or speed reducer 
motor to meet your requirements. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Dewey and Roosevelt-II 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


UCH is revealed in a comparison of 

the mental habits of Thomas E. 
Dewey and Franklin D. Roosevelt by 
the fact that the former seldom or 
never uses the word “hunch” in mak- 
ing decisions. Roosevelt, on the other 
hand, was always talking of his 
“hunches” or “brain storms.” 

Perhaps Roosevelt was thus casual- 
ly concealing the fact that a good deal 
of thinking had preceded the 
“hunch.” But it was a fact 
that he made many of his 
vital decisions on the basis 
of feeling. Louis Howe was 
to the day of his death fear- 
ful of this quality and con- 
fessed it to me among 
others. Howe was also fear- 
ful of the influence of people 
who were in contact with 
his boss. He laboriously 
sought to determine and guide, if pos- 
sible, ‘““Franklin’s” impulses. Howe him- 
self had “brain storms,” but something 
was gained for governmental stability 
in the fact that both men seldom had 
the same hunches at the same time. 
They acted as mutual correctives. 

This is not to say that F.D.R. made 
his decisions without consultation. He 
tried out his ideas on many people. 
But he carried out such consultations 
largely by talking at length himself. 
He rarely asked specific questions. 


EWEY'S questions dominate most 
D conversations, perhaps because of 
his training as a trial lawyer. His habit 
in seeking advice is first to put the 
question, and then listen attentively 
to the answer. Then he usually replies 
with a devastating attack upon the 
answer. The adviser then pulls himself 
together and gives another and usually 
better reason for his position. In mat- 
ters of major concern this can go on 
for two or three hours. By that time 
the adviser is limp, talked out, and 
sometimes convinced that he has lost 
his point. Dewey may have been con- 
vinced early in the proceedings. He 
was merely trying to elicit his adviser’s 
best arguments. In the end Dewey him- 
self has accumulated the best of rea- 
sons for doing or not doing the matter 
at issue. 

This is not an unfriendly procedure, 
although it often irritates people who 
are not familiar with it. In fact Dewey 
can take friendly or unfriendly criti- 


cism in a_ better spirit than could 
F.D.R. When you speak your mind to 
Dewey you can be sure he will not 
refer to you later in adverse terms. 
You could not be so sure with F.D.R. 
In the world of politics F.D.R. was 
an artist. He probably never knew by 
rational processes the reasons why he 
did things. Political thinking was in his 
nature. Dewey the politician is mind- 
made. He figures out his 
plans and actions by ra- 
tional processes. If fate 
had decreed that he be a 
physician, a corporation 
executive, a general, or a 
concert singer, he would 
have equipped himself in the 
same way. It is likely that 

he would have succeeded. 
On another related point 
the two men offer a sharp 
contrast. When you leave Dewey you 
are never in doubt about his answer to 
your question or the nature of a job 
which you should do for him. With 
F.D.R. a passionate desire to end a 
conversation with a laugh or with 
agreement made his answers difficult 
to fathom. Very often two or three 
people thought they had an exclusive 
assignment and later discovered by 
running into each other that they 
didn’t. Repeatedly, a nod or a “yes” 
intended to mean that he understood 
was mistaken for agreement. This trait 
plagued people who worked with 
F.D.R. They were constantly inter- 
rogating people who had seen _ the 
“boss” to unravel just what had been 
decided. F.D.R. just couldn’t have the 
heart to rebuke or to fire a subordinate. 
Some tortuous compromise was de- 
vised which often made more trouble. 


EWEY rates a high mark in frank- 
D ness; Roosevelt quite low. Gra- 
ciousness of manner or a tendency to 
exaggerate convinced many people that 
F.D.R. did not always hew to the 
strict line of accuracy. That we can 
leave to history. With due allowance 
for the suspiciousness of a former 
prosecutor, it can be said that Dewey 
wants the truth, and renders it as he 
sees it. 

Precision, frankness, and self-analysis 
were the marks of the younger Dewey. 
Experience and age have softened the 
sharpness that often goes with these 
qualities, but in essence they remain. 
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DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT, big name in aviation, is noted for its advanced production methods.-In a unique 
process, first tried at Douglas, a Shell Industrial Lubricant helps toughen and strengthen aluminum, 


Aged before Duty 


@ Finished aluminum airplane parts—ready for assembly— 
are put in metal baskets ... then cooked in hot oil like 
“french fries.” Douglas Aircraft calls this “aging” the metal. 

Molecular structure, in aluminum so treated, changes 
... tensile strength grows. So effective is the process that 
Douglas credits it with maintaining their high-speed wartime 
production schedules. 

But it’s a rough way to treat oil! Douglas tried several 
leading industrial lubricants in its vats—found that only a 
Shell aluminum aging oil could stand the gaff... 

Vats are open to air, dust, chemical action . . . heat is high 
and prolonged. Under such conditions, oil tends to oxidize 
and break down, But Shell scientists have worked for years 
on special oxidation inhibitors which can be used as “secret 


ingredients” under just such conditions— prolong the useful 
life of Shell lubricants. Result: A Shell aluminum aging oil, 
containing the new oxidation inhibitors, meets all require- 
ments in this unusual operation. A single filling, says Douglas, 
lasts a year and more in the aging vats. 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive lubrica- 
tion plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; 
engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; schedulc ; 
and controls for each machine; periodic reports on progre:s. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 



















Here's 
a hearty whiskey 
you can really 

(taste 





This whiskey Is 
5 years old 





It you like a whiskey you can 
really taste, Old Overholt is 
for you. 


One sip will tell you it is a real 
and full-strength rye. 


So if you like a whiskey with 
rich and robust flavor—ask for 
Old Overholt next time. 
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~ Always Stands Out 


